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Sabotage and Disloyalty 


By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


DVOCACY of sabotage is the principal element 

of danger in the I. W. W.. Sabotage is the carry- 

ing on of the class struggle while at work. It is 

different from ordinary violence. You mustn’t go 
so far as to put the establishment out of business, but you 
must raise Cain on the job. You must do something that 
will cause endless delay and vexation; turn out spoiled or 
_ damaged goods; mix up orders and shipping directions; slow 
up without utterly destroying machinery; harass the boss all 
_ you can without getting caught. 

That’s the theory of sabotage and it’s vicious, not only be- 
cause it is underhanded warfare, but because it destroys things 
of value. It decreases production and so, instead of creating 
anything beneficial to the workers, it decreases the stock of 
goods and thus lessens the possibility of adequate satisfaction 
ef human wants. 

Worse than the act itself, though, is the spirit of sabotage. 
The theory of it may not include absolute destruction, but 
can a man acquire the habit of putting sand in the bearings 
without ever desiring to smash something with a crow-bar? 
The theory does not include taking human life, but can there 
be sabotage among bridge-builders and no danger to life? Can 
there be sabotage where steel rails are made, or brakes for 
automobiles, or steel cables, or in the mixing of cement or 
the laying of brick, and no probability of human destruction? 
Indeed, is it possible that men who stop at nothing in the 
way of interference with machinery, in order to gain their 
| ends, will never contemplate the taking of life? 

It’s the spirit of sabotage that constitutes the real danger. 
However the leaders may attempt to define it and set limits 
to it—however much they may discriminate, and say that this 
*is sabotage and that is not, the fact remains that actions are 
not controlled by definitions. ‘The advocate of sabotage is 
turning loose in the community a force which he cannot check 
and which may result in consequences far beyond his in- 
tention. 

This, it seems to me, is the chief reason for opposing the 
I. W. W. propaganda. It is certainly a sufficient reason. 
But is it also a reason for charging them with various and 
utterly dissociated crimes? Or is it a reason for denying 
them the equal protection of the laws? 

‘Certain recent events, including the indictments by a fed- 


eral grand jury against 166 members and sympathizers of the 
I. W. W., and the general public attitude toward them, make 
these questions pertinent. Federal officers here and there all 
over the country are arresting the persons indicted. In due 
course they will doubtless have their trials and we shall then 
learn the nature of the evidence in the possession of the gov- 
ernment. 

In the meantime, two things seem to me rather clear, and 
incidentally, fairly good American doctrine. First, that. if 
I. W. W. members have sought to weaken the military power 
of the government they should be restrained and punished ; 
second, that this cannot be determined in advance of a fair 
trial and that, consequently, until such trial the defendants 
must be presumed to be innocent. It may be that some of 
them have been guilty of seditious conduct. It is not at all 
likely that all of them have, nor that all of those who may be 
convicted are equally guilty. It is reasonable and decent, 
therefore, to withhold judgment. ; 

Yet we find that in a majority of the newspapers of the 
country the indicted members of the I. W. W. have already 
been tried and found guilty. Despite the fact that we do 
not yet know what evidence the government has to present, 
some of the newspapers are going wild over the fact that Wil- 
liam D. Haywood made arrangements to have Pouget’s book, 
Sabotage, translated into Finnish. Sabotage is a pernicious 
doctrine, as I said above, but preaching it does not constitute 
seditious conspiracy, as the newspaper writers very well know. 
Moreover, we have known, since the I. W. W. was organized, 
in 1904, that one of its doctrines is the practice of sabotage. 
It was partly on that ground that Haywood was eliminated 
from the Socialist party in 1913. It isn’t a new discovery. 
It’s no basis for the charge, therefore, in 1917, that Haywood 
and the others have been too close to German influence for 
toleration in a country at war with Germany. ‘There may 
be such evidence, but if so it lies elsewhere than in the doc- 
trines that for a dozen years have been openly preached and 
practiced. 

Growing out of this newspaper attitude is a tendency even 
more serious because more widespread—a hot-headed intol- 
erance that will believe any accusation of the I. W. W., how- 
ever unsupported by facts; and support any aggression, how- 
ever unjustifiable or lawless, that may be directed against 
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them. Because of this tendency, unscrupulous employers are 
endeavoring to take advantage of the disrepute of the I. W. 
W. in order to further their own ulterior ends. Hardly a 
strike occurs in which the cry of “I. W. W. influence” is not 
immediately raised. “The street car strike in San Francisco, 


now in progress, was ascribed to the I. W. W., though it is © 


being handled by a representative of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway Employes, a union af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor. ‘The strike 
of iron workers in the shipyards, all members of unions afhl- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor, was said to 
be fomented by the I. W. W. ‘The move for an eight-hour 
day in the lumber camps of Washington, endorsed by no less 
a person than Newton D. Baker, secretary of war, was de- 
nounced to the world as a part of the I. W. W. conspiracy 
to injure the government. 

The evidence that is most outstanding, of this state of 
mind, at once intolerant and susceptible to the artifices of un- 
scrupulous employers, is that concerning the recent deporta- 
tions of strikers in the Southwest. The strikes in the copper 
regions from Butte, Mont., to Bisbee, Ariz., were based on 
legitimate grievances. ‘The intolerable ‘‘rustling card’’ sys- 
tem, which is nothing but an automatic blacklisting device, 
was in itself sufficient to warrant the most vigorous sort of 
a protest. 

Furthermore, the strikers were not all members of the I. 
W. W. by any means. Members of the Mill, Mine and 
Smelters’ Union, affliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, were also on strike in Bisbee, and they, together with 
other citizens who belonged to neither organization, were de- 
ported by a mob who called themselves—Heaven save the 
mark—the Loyalty League! 

That it is more than a desire to combat a seditious con- 
spiracy that has led to these illegal activities is shown not 
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OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


UBLICITY and finance for social organizations, 

always important, are of pressing concern in these 

war times. Social agencies are hard hit by the in- 

creased cost of supplies and food. Many will soon 
have added burdens. Contributions are hard to keep up be- 
cause of war appeals and the uncertainty of contributors as 
to the effect which the cost of living and war taxes will 
have on their incomes and expenditures. Newspapers, full 
of military news, have little room for the material which 
social organizations try to have published. ‘The social agency 
which would get public attention and interest and capitalize 
this interest into contributions must adopt more effective 
methods than have been in vogue in the past. 

Publicity and finance of social work are inextricably con- 
nected. An organization which needs funds must make its 
work known to the public. Publicity without financial pur- 
pose is, of course, of educational value, but is most effective 
when carefully coordinated with efforts to raise funds. This 
financial work need not be apparent. It may be carried on 
under cover of the publicity. Identical material may be used 
in newspapers and appeal letters, and points thus driven 
home in a variety of ways. 
publicity—the securing of attention, the arousing of interest, 


The methods most successful in | 
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only by the indiscriminate kidnappings at Bisbee, but by an 
incident in another state, connected with an altogether dif-_ | 
ferent union. Members of the United Mine Workers were~ 
on strike at Gallup, N. M., to enforce a contract. Under ~ 
cover of the Bisbee excitement and the charges of disloyalty, - 
men were deported from Gallup by citizens presumably in 
spired by a loyalty quite similar to that of the Loyalty League. q 

This incident is sufficient to make it clear that legitimate + 
endeavor for the purpose of improving the condition of the ) 
wage-earners is likely to be opposed just now in violent and H 
unusual ways. It is pertinent, therefore, to recall the fact / 
that the purposes of the I. W. W. are not utterly destructive. — 
Whatever one may say of their philosophy, they have espoused 
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the cause of a class of workers who had no one else to plead . 
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their case and who have been desperately exploited—the casual 
and unskilled laborers. “They have infused into this class 
a new hope and to some degree they have been responsible 
for an improvement in its condition. It must not be over- ° 
looked that activities of that character, and not alone co- 

operating with the enemy, are sufficient to arouse the bitterest. 
opposition from those who profit by exploitation. 

It is most disheartening that these exploiters can resort to 
extreme lawlessness in the furtherance of their ends without 
evoking a protest from the public. Because of this spirit of 
acquiescence, the dread initials of the Industrial Workers of 
the World can be used not only to injure the legitimate labor 
movement everywhere, but also as a red herring across the 
trail of those employers who do not hesitate to use the na- 
tion’s plight as an opportunity to strengthen their own unjust 
practices. 

There can be no two opinions about the necessity of sup- 
pressing treasonable activities, of whatever character. “There 
ought not to be two opinions about the injustice of accepting 
the outcries of interested persons as evidence of treason. 
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the securing of understanding, the getting of decision and 
the inducement of action—are equally effective for appeals. 
The same need for simplicity, directness and human interest 
exists in both. Contributions both grow out of publicity 
and follow it; the question of publicity will be considered 
first. 

Social workers have had so many problems of technique and 
organization to solve, have struggled against such crippling 
financial difficulties, have, indeed, been so unversed in the 
method of informing the public of what they are doing, that 
they quite generally have failed either to get their message 
across to the public or to get it across in popular fashion. 
On the other hand, the newspapers, which are the chief vol- 
untary agencies for informing the people, have understood 
too little of the principles of social work and have been too 
busy to stop and pry out principles and details from social 
workers, often all too crustaceous when approached by a re- 
porter. 

The most valuable type of publicity is that found in the 
daily newspaper. ‘Through its columns the social worker can 
indefinitely extend his personality. He writes to thousands 
and to hundreds of thousands where his own voice might 
reach but scores. Further value is given newspaper publicity 
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by what Prof. Walter Dill Scott calls “social approval.” The 
reader is impressed not only by what he is reading, but also 
by the fact that multitudes of others are reading and think- 
ing the same thing. “The newspaper is the most legitimate 
and most fruitful field for the activities of the social worker 
who would “get his message across.” 

The average newspaper editor is glad to use social service 
publicity. He realizes that the social agency is conducted 
for the welfare of the community which his own paper pre- 
sumably is trying to serve. He knows that each organization 
has buried in it a mass of tremendously interesting material 
about which people would like to hear. He does not regard 
the man or woman offering social service publicity with the 
suspicion which often is the lot of the commercial press- 
agent. : 

The first thing to be remembered by the one who hopes to 
get the newspapers to use his material is that he must become, 
in effect, a member of that paper’s staff. He must feel a 
responsibility to give to that paper all the news he can, truly, 
fairly, accurately and in the best possible shape. He must 
be courteous, patient and obliging. He must not object when 
a reporter rouses him at midnight to explain his view of 
some trivial topic. He must not shun all reporters and re- 
fuse to answer their inquiries, which often seem sensational. 
Such a refusal but tempts a really resourceful reporter to 
write a story, any way, with what meager facts he can ascer- 
tain. ‘The social worker must take the reporter into his con- 
fidence, show him the facts and explain why some or all 
must be omitted. If the social worker is reasonable with 
him, the reporter will be reasonable too. I have never known 
a reporter who would abuse a confidence. 

The social worker must realize the limitations of news- 
paper space and not complain when war or election news 
combined with a big fire crowd out his pet story. He must 
‘take the attitude that if a story is rejected, it is his fault 
for failing to make it suit the editorial taste, and try again. 
He never should ask for favors, but present his material on 
its merits in competition with all the other matter. If such 
a spirit of complete helpfulness is adopted, the newspaper, 
delighted at being humanly treated, will come much more 
than half way and will voluntarily grant favors which never 
could have been gained if asked for. 

The most obvious material for publicity is contained in 
what is known as the news story—of a coming meeting, play, 
entertainment, or scheduled event of any sort; the story of 
such an event when it occurs; the coming of new workers 
or the departure of old pnes; happenings such as the saving 
of a building from fire by Boy Scouts. Such stories are 

legitimate material for the newspaper. They must be pre- 
sented while they are news—before they come, if scheduled, 
and certainly on the day they happen. While news stories 
are most useful because they let people know that the organ- 

‘ization is on the job and in daily activity, they often can 
be made to exhibit some of the principles of the society. Re- 
ports presented at meetings can be made significant of the 
work of the organization. The coming of new workers 
may be the excuse for describing a principle of service. 


Principles from Personalities 


NeExT in availability to news is the “human interest” story, 
in which an interesting fact about some individual is told. 
Some worker may have a unique way of getting at his or her 
work. Some client of the organization may have an interest- 
ing history, which, if necessary, can be published anonymously 
and disguised so as to prevent recognition. Such anonymous 
stories require great education of your editor’s point of view, 
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but they are most helpful as revealing the successes of social 
work. Some boy in a manual training class may have done 
especially good cabinet work. The story of the individual 
will reveal some of the organization’s fundamental principles. 
It is important to distinguish between stories which will harm 
the individual concerned and those which may stimulate him 
to better effort. “The “human interest” story, when well 
handled, is perhaps most effective of all. 

Another type is the “feature” story, describing some in- 
teresting phase of social work: An interesting study is under 
progress; unusual methods of procedure may be tried out; 
the organization may have some unique historical connec- 
tions; recent experience may have light to throw on live prob- 
lems, such as illegitimacy or the training of war-cripples. 
Stories of these, illustrated, not only are easy to get into 
the daily papers, but often are available for use in illustrated 
Sunday magazine sections. 


Follow the Calendar ~ 


A PHASE of interpretive publicity particularly worth while 
is the reporting of speeches given by social workers. A few 
of the keynote sentences of a speech, given the newspapers, 
will generally be readily published and thousands will get the 
message. 

Advantage should be taken, too, of the opportunities for 
“Seasonal” publicity—stories about fresh-air camps and baby 
dispensaries in hot weather; about charity organization work 
in cold weather; about the opportunities of medical agencies 
in times of epidemics; and so on through a long range of 
possibilities which an active imagination will readily suggest. 
So-called “case appeals” may often be used with good effect. 
They stimulate sympathy with the organization and under- 
standing of its work, and bring valuable help. One good 
scheme has been the frequent publication of “little needs of 
the needy” for articles such as baby carriages, mattresses and 
invalid chairs. 

‘The newspaper, wise in experience, is anxious to use photo- 
graphs whenever possible. A photograph about doubles a 
story’s chances of use, attracts attention of readers and in- 
tensifies the effect of the text. On the other hand, there are 
obvious disadvantages in using photographs of clients, just 
as in the use of names and addresses. Some organizations, 
particularly those dealing with families in their homes, quite 
properly refuse to give any publicity which will identify in- 
dividuals. Pictures of groups in plays or other activities often 
can be used. From the newspaper point of view, the number 
of figures in groups should be kept as low as possible and 
every member should be doing something definite. In other 
words, the picture should tell a story. An amateur photog- 
rapher on the organization staff may take acceptable pic- 
tures. If such free service is not available, it is often worth 
while to pay for good professional photographs. Newspaper 
photographers may be sent if the editor is notified of a com- 
ing event. Sometimes it is possible to enter into an agreement 
with a local portrait photographer who will take free pictures 
of staff and volunteer workers’ for the orders he may get 
and for the publicity which comes from the credit marks most 
newspapers are willing to attach to reproductions. 

Many newspapers are eager to get charts and diagrams. 
Such graphic presentation of tendencies in the work of the 
organization or conditions in the city puts significant informa- 
tion vividly before the people. 

A division of opinion seems to exist as to whether the social 
worker should prepare his own material and submit it to the 
papers or give it to a reporter. In spite of some expert 
evidence to the contrary, it would seem that the most ef- 
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fective method is for the social worker to put his material 
in the best shape possible and submit it to the editor, rather 
than let the reporter gather the story from a conversation. 
The reason is this: Social service, though a relatively new 
profession, is somewhat highly technical, with delicate points 
of policy. More defects in expression and transmission to 
the public are likely to occur if the social worker passes his 
opinions through the mind of a person unfamiliar with the 
ideals and principles of social work than if he sets them down 
on paper and trusts to the discretion of the editor. 

A good combination is found where a person trained in 
newspaper work makes a close study of social work and settles 
down to the profession of social service publicity. Such a 
combination is, of course, rare, and few organizations, unless 
allied in some sort of a federation, can afford such trained 
service. In lieu of it, the best thing for a social executive 
to do is to prepare, or have prepared, his material in written 
form, even when expecting to give it to a reporter instead of 
to an editor. Fewer mistakes occur in this way and the editor 
appreciates having it in a more or less usable form, which 
saves him time. “This does not mean that one should refuse 
to give reporters interviews when they come asking for them, 
but that all your publicity should be put in written form 
whenever feasible. 


How to Write Newspaper “Copy” 


Here are suggestions for submitting material: Typewrite 
everything and triple space it; the combination makes your 
“copy” easy to read and easy to edit. Use white paper of 
fair quality. Leave plenty of white space at the top of your 
first sheet. Avoid adjectives and statements of opinion unless 
they are in the form of quotations from authority; a reporter 
is not supposed to editorialize. Put the vital part of your 
story first and follow with the details—a newspaper story 
has no climax. Make the story as short as possible, it won’t 
have to be cut so much by the man on the “copy desk” and 
will have a better chance of getting in the paper. Four short 
stories are much more effective than one of their combined 
length. Do not-write headlines; the newspaper has a special 
man to do that. “Take the material to the city editor your- 
self, or telephone to him that you have some material which 
you would be glad to give to a reporter and answer questions 
upon, 

Other fruitful forms of publicity are letters to the editor 
on topics of current interest, for publication in the com- 
munication columns which most papers conduct. Letter de- 
bates sometimes are started in this way and can be worked 
to the advantage of the acute executive. Suggestions as to 
editorials on timely topics, even those not necessarily closely 
connected with the organization’s work, are often appreciated 
by editorial writers. Cartoons, too, may sometimes be in- 
spired by a friendly suggestion. 

Next to consistent use of the newspaper, perhaps the most 
effective means of publicity is through the spoken word. Every 
social executive should plan several effective talks and have 
his staff members do the same. Lantern’ slides should be 

“used whenever possible. A list of these speakers, their posi- 
tions and their subjects, with notations as to illustrated talks, 
should be sent to all churches, women’s clubs, civic associa- 
tions, lodges and other bodies. Return envelopes and blanks 
for engagements desired may be enclosed. A telephone fol- 
low-up, too, is useful. 
jects published in the papers. Try to supply a speaker for 
every engagement requested, even if the particular speaker 
desired is not available. Get up a set of lantern slides on 


Have your list of speakers and sub- ~ 
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your work and supply a suitable manuscript, so that anyone’: 
can use it. Lend it to organizations to which you cannot 
supply speakers. See that you have notices in the papers:'} 
before filling engagements and then supply abstracts of the *} 
talks that are given. The write-up of an evening speech)-} 
should be sent the papers late in the afternoon for use the: |} 
following morning. j 

Many organizations, particularly those engaged in city- 
wide work, are using illustrated posters. These posters, with 
large photographs or cartoons showing some phase of thet 
organization’s work with a relatively small amount of read- | 
ing matter set in large type, will often be used for window- 
display by stores and for conspicuous posting by churches, ° 
clubs, schools, libraries and factories. “The poster should be ~ 
changed every week or two so that it may retain news value. 

A recent development has been the insertion of social serv- 
ice folders with the monthly statements of public utility com-— 
panies, such as those furnishing electric light, gas or telephone - 
service. Practically the whole householding population of a_ 
city may be reached in this way at the cost of printing the 
circulars. 

Window exhibits, consisting of pictures, charts, models, 
moving objects and flashing lights, can be used as continuous 
publicity by showing successively in different parts of the 
town. Exhibits are too expensive for anything short of con- 
tinuous service. 

Valuable as publicity is by itself, it is most effective when 
coordinated with appeals for funds made through appeal 
letters. While many organizations are making splendid use 
of appeal letters, others are using expensive solicitors or de- 
pending upon volunteer efforts which are not adequate to ~ 
make the circle of givers truly democratic. A good appeal 
letter, backed by careful publicity and sent to well selected 
lists, will prove profitable to the organization both in funds 
and in a widened circle of supporters. 

The principles of good publicity apply equally well to the’ 
good appeal letter. It should secure attention, arouse in- 
terest, secure understanding, induce resolve, get action and 
secure the contribution. It must be simple, direct and human, 
and visualize the proposition. A little “case” story will get 
attention and interest and illustrate the kind of work the 
organization does. Pictures are tremendously helpful. A 
descriptive folder can help bring home the story of the © 
letter. ; 
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First Class Postage vs. Third 


OFTEN a great saving can be made by using third-class 
postage. First-class postage will pay on a highly specialized 
list where results are certain. Letters with first-class postage 
should be individually typewritten or multigraphed and — 
“matched” in with the utmost care, on good paper. But if © 
all these pains are not taken, one might as well use third- 
class postage and dispense with filling in the name, or use a 
printed, illustrated letter which is frankly a circular. Money 
put into printing and attractive pictures is often found to 
bring better returns than if spent for two-cent stamps (three 
cents after November 2). In other words, if one can visualize 
his proposal, give it human interest, and secure favorable at- 
tention, the kind of postage and the personal fill-in make little 
difference when a large number of people are being approached 
on a general proposition. 

Coordination of publicity is of the first importance. Spe- 
cial efforts should be made to get stories about your work in 
the newspapers on the days immediately before letters: are 
mailed, and then during the days in which they are received. 
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Other elements of publicity may be used at the same time. 
The publicity should use the same material which is found 
in the appeal letters, but it is not necessary to mention the 
fact that funds are being sought. Appeal letters are often 
most effective if the public merely has its interest aroused 
and is not informed that it is going to be asked for money. 
And the people who aren’t reached by letter don’t feel them- 
‘selves subjected to an irritating campaign. 

The “house organ” or magazine describing in an attractive 
-way the work of a business organization, is now in great 
favor among advertising men. It is used to keep customers 
informed of the work and products of the business and to 
interest prospective customers. A ‘“‘house organ” worked out 
by a social agency without the appeal element, and mailed 
to contributors and prospective contributors, pays good divi- 
dends in increased contributions of those renewing and in gifts 
of those not before listed as givers. Annual reports should 
be prepared also from the point of view of good sales methods. 

It is well for the social organization to remember in both 
publicity and appeals that the public likes to be cheerful. It 
is all right to paint unpleasant conditions as they exist, but 
it is important also to show the good work the organization 
is doing and to point out the happy results which already have 
been attained or will be attained if the organization is given 
the money to carry on the work. 

The suggestions made here for social publicity: and finance 
have all been tested. They are most effective when combined. 
A social executive may carry them out, or he may delegate 
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this function to an assistant, a volunteer, a committee of 
volunteers, or even to a trained financial and publicity man 
(or woman) on an adequate salary. 

The results of such methods would be greatly increased 
by cooperative effort among social agencies. A group of 
organizations which could not aftord separate publicity agents 
could well afford to share the expense of one, who would be 
able to prepare material for the newspapers and arrange for 
the presentation of organization work in the other ways sug- 
gested. Still greater efficiency results from pooling financial 
endeavors as in the increasingly numerous financial federa- 
tions. A city-wide sweep of organizations making a well- 
coordinated appeal on behalf of all community needs is gen- 
erally more effective than one organization appealing for a 
fraction of the needs. Objections to financial federation are 
many and may outweigh the advantages in particular in- 
stances. Such a federation is but the final step, however, in 
the development of that analogy with business methods which 
calls for publicity and appeals based on the same principles 
as successful advertising and sales, and which might well 
culminate in the federation as compared with the successful 
business combination. 

Federation or no federation, these principles will greatly 
benefit the organization which will conscientiously follow 
them; will secure more funds and more cooperation; and be- 
cause more efficient, either give the executive more results from 
the same endeavor, or while getting the same results, give 
him more time for the social work of his organization. 


The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance Law 


HEN the conferees of Senate and House reached 

final agreement last week on the soldiers’ and 

sailors’ insurance bill, they determined the degree 

of generosity of the United States toward those 
who are to fight its battles in the present war, and toward 
their families. The bill. which now needs only the signature 
of the President to make it law, was widely discussed as it 
traveled through the two branches of Congress and was gen- 
erally approved for its liberality. The final form reduces the 
compensation for death and disability, but retains substantially 
unchanged the provisions respecting insurance and allowances 
to the families of enlisted men.* 

The law first takes up the subject of allotments and family 
allowances. As in the original draft, the enlisted man is 
compelled to allot to his family not more than half his pay 
(the pay of an army private is $33 a month), nor less than 
$15. The wife of the man may waive the compulsory allot- 
ment upon producing satisfactory evidence of her ability to 
‘support herself and children, and exemption may be granted 

also “for good cause shown,” such as the infidelity of the wife. 

In addition to the compulsory allotment to his immediate fam- 

ily, the enlisted man may allot further portions of his pay to 
any person he may designate, subject to the regulations of the 
War and Navy Departments. 

The monthly allowance to be paid by the government to 
the immediate family of the enlisted man is the same as in 
the original bill: 


1 The provisions and progress of this act have been discussed in detail in 
the Survey. The original form was analyzed in the issue of August 18, page 
435. In the issue of September 8 Joseph P. Chamberlain discussed the in- 
surance features, Porter R. Lee discussed the allowances for dependent 
families in the issue of September 15, and I. M. Rubinow discussed the com- 
pensation provisions in the issue of September 22. 


Wife without children........... ere ee tao ata Bas Ee eee $15.00 
NEAL er andetonem Chil dnetercctsiecteprce cei cecke ee cche aISTVG eos eras ooeer eters 25.00 
Withemrand JtywOMehild nen resis. onto) vicom alan sister tees cteremie © 32.50 
Hormcachwadditionalwchibdec....caacmtes ast cere cveis.cs clei anenis is 5.00 
INOMeuELes DU GONE UC ILLE cc iste sores retinion.s e's elopuchs/sieveamelelorere mathetens 5.00 
INowwthes but: tw.orchildren vec ciremgreic site sere saecelelcieisausising oie 12.50 
Nomyutiesnbutsthre e: child ren veka -letenves teuielsoie¥arsieiaicrs ist crstele sie) > 20.00 
Nogywaite,s but: four. Childicems trustee! cvimere's\ «tetas see elsicier siete sieyat« 30.00 
Hoxmeachwad ditiona lechtld ss cic tek beats eteteres che ospercte favs arelaete obits 5.00 


This was declared by Porter R. Lee in the SurvEy to be a 
generous provision. ‘The schedule of monthly allowances to 
be paid by the government to other persons specified by the 
enlisted man, provided these persons are wholly or partly 
dependent upon him, is as follows: 


OMEMDAT ENE Mepis ee heirs ae lait ate esa Mines he $10.00 
MU u cea DAT CLL Sareg teensy srcices uke cx OF ee isvolc io tanevala cieholel Mer ctawe) orn aialvetetattat 20.00 
Bachworandenild brothercor sister, cies ce <leciclens! se retetele,sis)efo les 5.00 


The maximum allowance to the dependents of any one en- 
listed man is $50 a month. The law departs from its original 
form in declaring that no allowance shall be made for any 
period preceding November 1, 1917. The allowance is to 
continue till death or one month after discharge, but not for 
more than one month after the end of the “‘present war emer- 
gency.” The term “child” in the act includes an illegitimate 
child, if acknowledged by the father, but does not include such 
a child if born outside of the United States or its insular 
possessions after 1917. This definition applies to both the in- 
surance and compensation sections. 

The law deals next with compensation for death or dis- 
ability. This section applies to nurses in active service under 
the War and Navy Departments, as well as to enlisted men. 
The House increased the monthly amounts allowed in case of 
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death, but the final form of the law makes these even lower 
than in the original bill. “They now stand: 


For’ a widow ~alonencsshiccs cuathee cei ee sistant vores as sie $25.00 
Fora widow. and one child j.ciers.utee cert octets Retour ieuetel® alesse 35.00 
Por aawidow sand ity Children cre etretetsycterelaiteteteicil ote ioe ary ot ate k= 47.50 
For each additional child upito twO.ee. soc seine ee = ae) 5.00 
No widow. batacone. Child) pce aerlaceiccae-emteteerenere tree cra 20.00 
No widow, but two children..................- fe Sa es oe ome 30.00 
Wo “widow, butuemtce schildents cate crate totes electra resents tei 40.00 
Each) additionalachild up) to; two-year verity cre eiet rs 5.00 
For na’ widowed umothers. sme secant eer scr noises © 20.00 


The amount payable to a widowed mother shall not be 
greater than a sum which, when added to the total amount 
payable to the widow and children, does not exceed $75. 

The monthly compensation for total disability is reduced to 
the following: 


Ifineither wite nor child living) oaeer eetat cee $30.00 
If -wite but no uchilds living. seems ee ian eee rsetems< 45.00 
if wire and) onelchild Vivian goes sett aise ete ere eres © 55.00 
ifiwite sand tronchildren’ living asses cee nines eienctartar + © 65.00 
If wife and three or more children living...............---- 75.00 


lifeno: wate but.one child livangicnsei delete rine tere « 40.00 
Bach-additronal child! up to) tworaen > Seeeeeeeerre 
In addition, if a dependent widowed mother living............ 

To the provision which granted $100 a month to a man 
for the loss of both feet, both hands, both eyes or total blind- 
ness, the final form of the law adds “‘or helplessly and perma- 
nently bedridden.’ ‘This applies regardless of whether a man 
is a bachelor or married. 

If the enlisted man’s disability is partial, the monthly com- 
pensation is to be a percentage of the compensation that would 
be payable for his total disability, equal to the degree of the 
reduction in earning capacity resulting from the disability. 
No compensation shall be payable, however, for a reduction 
in earning capacity rated at less than 10 per cent. The bu- 
reau created to administer the act is to adopt a schedule of 
reductions in earning capacity. “This schedule is to be based, 
as far as practicable, upon the average impairments of earn- 
ing capacity resulting from such injuries in civil occupations 
and not upon the impairment in earning capacity in each indi- 
vidual case, so that there can be no reduction in the rate of 
compensation for individual success in overcoming the handi- 
cap of a permanent injury. “The bureau is directed to read- 
just its schedule in accordance with actual experience. 

Proof of marriage for the purposes of receiving both com- 
pensation and insurance under the law is made similar to that 
required by the pension bureau. One stipulation is that the 
open and notorious illicit cohabitation of the widow termi- 


THE RED CROSS 


By O. R. Howard Thomson 


I SAW the golden gates roll back 
As up the path they came; 

No angel questioned them of sin, 
Nor asked of one his name: 

But the cedar trees before the mount 
Were aureoled in flame. 


They came from barren, war-flailed fields, 
From which all life had fled, 

And little phrases walked with them— 
Words they aforetime said— 

That dying men might easier pass 
To the valleys of the dead. 


Therefore, they entered as of right— 
Agnostic, Christian, Jew— 

Through the Golden gates that gave upon 
The lake where the lilies grew; 

And in the distance by the mount, 
Angels on trumpets blew. 


nates her right to both. ‘The wife who marries an injured 
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man more than ten years after his injury gets no compensa 
tion after his death. 

The elimination of all distinction between officers and me 
so far as disability and death benefits are concerned is retained 
in the final form. On the other hand, permission to commute 
for a lump sum all or part of one’s compensation payments 
is stricken out. A five-year statute of limitations (instead of 
ten years as the House proposed and two years as the original 
bill proposed ) is part of the law. 

The insurance feature of the measure aroused perhaps 
the most vigorous opposition. “This also applies to nurses. 
The United States is to grant insurance against the death 
or total permanent disability of an enlisted man or nurse in 
any multiple of $500, but not less than $1,000 or more than 
$10,000. This maximum was reduced in course of passage 
to $5,000, but was raised in final form. The insurance is 
payable only to the beneficiaries specified in the measure, 
namely, spouse, child, grandchild, parent, brother, sister, and 
during total and permanent disability to the injured person, 
or to any or all of them. 

The insurance must be applied for within 120 days after 
enlistment, or, for those already in active service, within 
120 days after the publication of the terms of the insurance 
contract, which must be “‘promptly” on the passage of the act. 
If a person entitled to apply dies or is totally and permanently 
disabled within the 120 days, without having made his appli- 
cation, he is deemed to have applied. The insurance is made 
expressly payable in 240 equal monthly installments, but these + 
will be continued for the life of a disabled man and may, ~ 
under regulations, be converted into continuous installments 
for a beneficiary. Premium rates shall be the net rates based 
upon the American Experience Table of Mortality. Pay- 
ments of premiums may not be required in advance for periods — 
of more than one month each and may be deducted from the 
pay or deposit of the insured or be otherwise made at his 
election. 

By a rider to the law all present pensions to widows are 
increased to $25 a month. 

The passage of this act represents an important step in the 
social-insurance movement in this country. The act was 
drafted by Judge Julian W. Mack, and was introduced into 
the House and Senate August 10. It has had the active sup- 
port of President Wilson, Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau, Henry P. 


Davison, chairman of the Red Cross War Council, and others. 


And following close, from low-pitched tents, 
Moved, like a gentle breeze 

That brings the scent of a garden close 
To the temples of the trees, 

Blessings of those whose bodies lay 
Now healing at their ease. 


And songs of children who had learned 
The Red Cross knows not fear; 

That it walketh through a man-made hell 
Yet holdeth each man dear; 

Daring the steel-sheathed claws of death 
To wipe away a tear. 


} 
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CHINESE CABSTAND: THERE ARE 25,000 JINRIKISHA PULLERS IN PEKING ALONE 


China’s Social Challenge’ 


Il. 


Beginnings of Social Investigation 


By J. S. Burgess 


HE Chinese seldom describe anything at length with- 

out a copious use of that aid to inaccurate expression 

“Cha-pu-to,” or “differing not a great deal from’”— 

their way of saying “about.” There is a notable 
lack of precise phrasing in the colloquial because the thought 
back of the phrasing is inaccurate. 

Absence of the habit of careful analysis and inductive study 
of fact, especially of social phenomena, is very apparent. “The 
one great exception is found in the conversation among the 
lower classes regarding money. ‘The struggle for the neces- 
sities of life requires an extreme nicety in exact estimate of 
expense and income. ‘The rise by a fraction of a cent in the 
market price of peanuts or rice will at once be known far and 
wide and will start great numbers of wheelbarrows on fifty- 
mile pilgrimages. 

The scientific study of social facts is as yet in its infancy. 
In Peking I have heard a noted American college president, 
then an adviser to the Chinese government, discussing with 


_a group of Chinese who had degrees from western universities 


whether there really was much surplus wealth in China. No 
lone seemed to know. It is impossible to guess what the per 
capita wealth is and no one knows 
how many millions are hoarded up 
by the old Manchu nobility or by the 
‘Chinese officials. , 

Such a question as why so many 
Chinese, in spite of the fact that they 
are by temperament hard-working 
and frugal, are miserably poor, and 
the question of just how poor they 


guessed about, for little real study 
has been made. Bishop Bashford’s 
recent work, China—An Interpreta- 
tion, has much valuable observation 


1Mr. Burgess’ first article, An Opportunity for American Social Workers,was published in the Survey for September 8. 


but few tabulated statistics are available on any subject. 

One is struck by the large number of extremely interest- 
ing and valuable themes of important social study which 
China presents. In the realm of social origins little has 
been done in an intensive way. One massive book on de- 
scriptive sociology of the Chinese was prepared many years. 
ago by an ardent Spencerian. It is a mass of heterogeneous. 
facts representing not much more than an outline of subjects. 
to be studied. 

A few years ago Philip Gillett, the Y. M. C. A. secretary 
in Seoul, Korea, collected a lot of valuable information on 
guild organization. A large number of ancient constitutions 
of these organizations, some of the documents dating back 
three thousand years, was obtained. A wealth of information: 
on various phases of primitive village organization was dis-- 
covered which threw light on such themes as, the approach to: 
representative government in early Korean clan life, the: 
primitive place of religion in its relation to government and 
trade, early industrial organizations and conditions of labor, 
primitive methods of preventing fire and primitive methods. 
of afforestation. ‘The old documents of one of these guilds: 
were in a locked box opened once: 
yearly. To this were attached three: 
padlocks, a different man holding 
each key. The box in this way 
could be opened only when all three 
men met. Mr. Gilbert got permis-- 
sion for a number of Korean schol-- 
ars to be present when the box was 
opened and to copy as many of the 
ancient manuscripts therein contained’ 
as possible. He found that these an- 
cient Korean guilds all copied their 
constitutions from still earlier and’ 
as yet unstudied Chinese guilds. 


His next one will be on 


Social Institutions, Old and New 4h 
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One-room houses close in the courtyard on all sides. 


Here is a rich field for a social scholar who has confined his 
observations to social origins in Europe. In fact most of 
the works on sociology ignore at least one-half of the human 
race in conclusions regarding the early field of social discovery. 

But one need not go back three thousand years to find un- 
explored social. problems in China, especially in a great 
oriental city like Peking, where so little scientific study of 


JINRIKISHA YARD 
None of the coolies own their own vehicles but hire 
them at rentals which net the owners 100 per cent a 
year on their investment 


COURTYARD OF JINRIKISHA COOLIES’ HOUSES 


[ L At the left of the picture is a cooperative summer kitchen. 
Fully one-third of the coolies have no homes at all but sleep in the jinrikisha yards 
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life, or repulsive descriptions of the squalor of the East, 
often leave one in ignorance as to the real social forces and 
underlying needs. 

Just across the street from where I first lived in Peking © 
was a so-called “home” of a jinrikisha coolie. ‘This house 
was built of mud, one story high, with one door and no | 
windows. ‘Three generations occupied this small dwelling, — 
grandfather and grandmother, the coolie and his wife, and — 
two or three children. Occasionally I used the coolie’s un-— 
comfortable jinrikisha, largely through pity for his condition. — 
The year after I had moved my home to another part of the ~ 
city a caller was announced one day, and my friend, the 
jinrikisha man, walked in. He had around his head a piece 
of white cloth, which indicated that one of his parents had 
died. He had lost his father a few days before and he was } 
trying to borrow a little money to buy a cofhin. It had been 
raining heavily and the roof of his house had fallen in. The — 
unburied body was still lying in his roofless house, the chil-— 
dren were terribly frightened and he did not know what to do. 

It was for the purpose of getting at the actual conditions of | 
this class of working men that one spring day in 1912 four 
Chinese college students and one young American met together 
in an old Chinese court on a side alley off one of the main 
streets of China’s capital. The aged gateman was sent through 
the mud to the well macadamized main street and told to 
summon the first rikisha coolie that he could find. Eager for 
trade the coolie quickly responded, dragging his rikisha behind 
him. ‘To his utter astonishment he was politely asked to be 
seated and offered a cup of Chinese tea. 

Then a youthful investigator started plying him with ques- ' 
tions. How much did he pay for his rikisha? Where did 
he get it? How much did he earn a day? Where did he 
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INTERIOR OF JINRIKISHA COOLIES’ HOME 


At the left the kang, or brick bed, heated by a fire built underneath. The kitchen gods and others are shown im 
paper pictures on the walls. As usual in visiting the homes, the women are not visible 
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live? How many were in his family? How had his health 
been during the last few years? What illnesses had he had? 
Could he read, and if so, how much? What were his re- 
ligious beliefs? The coolie was utterly astonished at these 
questions, for when in the history of the celestial empire had 
a group of young scholars been interested in the habits and 
needs of a poor uneducated coolie! 

The replies were prompt and apparently truthful. The 
plan was such a new one that there was no time to devise 
cunning answers, nor did there seem to be any reason to do 
so. After twenty minutes of careful questioning, the first 
coolie was given a copper and sent out and the old gate- 
keeper trudged once more through the mud to search for an- 
other bare-armed and bare-legged specimen to answer the 
questions. With each newcomer the little group became more 
interested. “They gradually began to see that there was some 
sense in the ideas of the foreigner when he had told them 
‘that they should apply their scientific research to men and 
society, as well as to birds and stones. “There came the real- 
ization that for the first time in the history of that great 
capital the actual facts about the lives of a great laboring 
«class were being studied and tabulated. 

And the revelations which these coolies made were by no 
means commonplace. Startling revelations of poverty and 
degradation were matched by hopeful discoveries regarding the 
education and technical knowledge of many of a class here- 
tofore considered to be quite hopeless. “The conditions of 
living which were described by these coolies were such as no 
beggar in America could possibly endure. In some cases 
four or five lived in one little mud room, in others the coolie 
had no home at all, but slept in the street, or in his rikisha, 
or with thirty or forty other men in the crowded court where 


he rented his rikisha. On the other hand, the students were 
astonished to find out that almost half of the twenty-seven 
coolies studied could read. Some of them had read the classics 


‘through, and showed it in their conversation. 


One man, about sixty-five years old, when he came into 
the room, surprised us greatly by his courtesy. He was one 


STREET RESTAURANT 


The coolie eats when he gets a chance, dropping in at 
a street restaurant for a bowl of cabbage soup and a 
piece of bread 
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of the most dilapidated specimens of humanity that I have 
seen. His clothes were literally all rags, but he stood erect 
and refused to take the chair which we offered him. He 
spoke with a perfect Pekinese accent, and with the best choice 
of language. ‘To our astonishment he told us that he had 
read all the classics through. The story of how he came to 
be in his present condition he did not reveal to us. At the 
close of our conversation he refused to take the money which 
we offered him, although his earnings were only one or two 
cents a day, and when we insisted he said: “But, gentlemen, 
how could I take money from you who are spending your 
time in order to help the class of men of which I am one? We 
should repay you, but you have no obligation to repay us.” 

A brief report of this first investigation was made out and 
this was the beginning of the interest in several parts of 
China in the jinrikisha coolie—one of the biggest classes of 
laboring men in that great nation. 

A public-spirited citizen of the foreign settlement in Shang- 
hai happened to see this report and was aroused to the needs 
of the men who pulled him around the street every day. 
Through his efforts and the investigation that resulted, many 
warm booths were built, rude shelters at certain places along 
the main streets where, during the cold winter months, the 
coolie could get hot tea. One mission in Shanghai has a spe- 
cial clubhouse for the assistance and also the evangelization of 
the jinrikisha coolie. 

During the winter of 1914-15, the Peking Students’ So- 
cial Service Club, a few of whose members had made the first 
investigation of the coolie, determined to make a scientific 
study of the problem. ‘The club had grown from thirty col- 
lege students to six hundred, and several score of these young 
men were eager for the new enterprise. “Three hundred and 
two coolies were put to a rigorous questionnaire. “These were 
selected from every part of the city. The results were com- 
piled and tabulated with great care by Professor Tao of 
the chair of sociology in the Government University, a dis- 
ciple of the Webbs of London. He found a wealth of in- 
formation in the data faithfully collected by these students. 

After a study of the facts, Dr. Tao ruthlessly condemns 
the entire system of man-pullers as detrimental to both the 
individual and society. The work is characterized as: “‘(1) 
Over-strenuous and uneconomical because the jinrikisha man 
can carry only one at a time, and that with all his energy; 
(2) the work is unhealthy because it is over-strenuous, hin- 
ders development of the chest, causes tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia and other diseases; (3) the pay is terribly meager in 
comparison with the terrific energy expended; (4) scarcely 
any intelligence is required for the work.” 

Dr. Tao has also shown by careful figuring that the use 
of the jinrikisha is very uneconomical. The average amount 
of money for transportation about New York or London is 
shown to be less per month than one would spend on a jin- 
rikisha man in spite of his low pay. 

Over twenty thousand jinrikisha coolies are registered at 
the Metropolitan Police Office of Peking. Of the 302 ex- 
amined by the Peking students most were between 20 and 30 
years of age, with a few boys of 16 or 17 among them. There 
was no legislation to prevent the young or the very old from 
engaging in this business. About half of the 302 were mar- 
ried. Contrary to the usual large size of the Chinese family, 
somewhat less than one-half had only three dependents to look 
after. About one hundred of them had large families to 
support. 


The great majority of the coolies investigated earned from” 


51 to 80 coppers a day, and the rent of the jinrikisha is from 
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21 to 40 coppers a day. The net wage then would be: from | 


30 to 40 coppers a day. ‘The copper is less than one-half of 
an American cent. 
The study of the cost of living of these families revealed 


that a single person can live on from 15 to 20 coppers a day, 
and that a family of three can exist on 25 to 40 coppers a day. | 


A family of four, Dr. Tao says, “must have an income of 
60 coppers to get adequate food.” It is furthermore true 
that the jinrikisha coolie himself, if he is not to:drop on the 
roadside from physical exhaustion (a sight, by the way, 
which I have often seen), must have more nourishing and 
expensive food than is necessary for the other members of 
the family. 

Since it is further true that the older men with the larger 
‘families have often the smaller income, it is obvious that while 
a few of the younger unmarried men may be able to put aside 
some money, a majority not only cannot save but are on the 
verge of starvation. Dr. Tao remarks: ‘Rough estimate has 
suggested that only one-fifth of the jinrikisha population is 
really earnest in saving money. for any length of time.’’ Can 
you wonder? 

The above facts are more striking when it is realized that 
none of the jinrikisha coolies investigated owned their own 
vehicles and that a comparison of average rentals and aver- 
age cost of a jinrikisha reveals the fact that the owners make 
a profit on their investment of from 100 per cent up. Here 
we obviously have industrial slavery in one of the very worst 
forms. — 

More than one-half of these men work—that is, run— 
from seven to ten hours a day, and one-fifth of them from 
twelve to fifteen hours a day. ‘This, of course, does not 
mean that they are running continuously, but many of them 
are exercising a good part of the time. 

More than two-thirds of those examined had been in the 
trade from one to four years. “It seems,” Dr. Tao remarks, 
“that from the figures may safely be drawn the inference that 
the usual number of years during which a jinrikisha man can 
stand the hard toil is generally from three to four. “This 
gives rise to his subsequent career. If deprived of savings, 
and without any trade, the only way open to him is to become 
a parasite on the community or be starved.” 

The investigations showed that over half of these coolies 
had been artizans or petty merchants. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that they are not a hopelessly untrained group. 

The amusements, vices, religious beliefs and habits of 
thought and life of the coolies were brought out—in fact, it 
would take a lengthy series of articles adequately to tell of the 
new material discovered by the students and tabulated by 
IDye, ADA 

On the basis of the investigations a practical program for 
the betterment of this entire class of jinrikisha men was 
proposed by Dr. Tao. His plans included a clubhouse for 
their social and educational use, laws regulating hours, age, 
rentals and a scheme of insurance to help them save. 

The jinrikisha coolies represent only one isolated problem; 
there are a hundred other trades of which we know nothing. 
Nor are we any better informed of the growing problem of 
immorality, of licensed prostitution becoming more of a 
menace each year, or of the related problems of amusement 
and recreation. ‘The coming of the new industrial age in 
China brings with it a whole set of new questions which 
call for the insight and appreciation of trained social workers. 


Have social thinkers in America no contribution to make to the . 


study of social facts in China which must precede any real 
social progress? 
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MEDIATION, INVESTIGATION AND ARBITRATION 
IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

By George E. Barnett & David A. Mc- 

Cabe. D. Appleton & Company. 209 pp. 

Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.33. 

Of ever increasing 
importance in the gen- 
eral social and labor 
field, particularly dur- 
ing the present war 
crisis, is the subject 
discussed in this mono- 
graph of Professors 
Barnett and McCabe. 
The book is largely 
the result of the in- 
vestigation conducted 
by the authors for the 
United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations. Briefly it aims 
to portray the workings of the present 
statutes relating to mediation, investigation 
and arbitration in labor disputes in the 
states of Massachusetts, New York and 
Ohio; to propose a model plan for a state 
system, based on the authors’ findings in the 
states investigated, and to outline a scheme 
for national legislation. The book also con- 
tains important appendices. 

The conclusions of the authors are of in- 
terest. Of the three forms of state assistance 
in settling disputes, mediation has proved 
most effective. Mediators have frequently 
been instrumental in bringing reluctant par- 
ties to agree to conferences and in getting 
the parties separately to agree to compro- 
mises which they would not even discuss 
with each other. Scant results have been ob- 


The 
Machinery 
for Making 


Peace 


_ tained, however, when the employer had re- 


solved not to deal with the workers as a 
body, either directly or indirectly. 

In New York and Massachusetts, on 
failure of mediation, resort has been made 
to public investigation and recommendation. 
In making recommendations, which generally 
receive considerable publicity, there is little 
attempt to fix blame on either party. It is 
encouraging to learn that in most cases the 
suggestions of the mediators have been ac- 
cepted as a basis for settlement. 

Boards in these two states have also power 
to arbitrate cases voluntarily submitted to 
them by both sides, providing submission 
does not take place during a strike or lock- 
out. In 1913, approximately eighty cases 
were submitted to the Massachusetts board in 
the shoe industry. Following the rendering 
of a decision, an endeavor is made to induce 
parties to the dispute to agree to submit 
mooted points to the court in the future. In 
New York, arbitration has been resorted to 
in but few instances. 

Following their analysis of past achieve- 
ments, the authors make important detailed 
recommendations concerning the composition 
and functions of state and national boards. 
They urge the establishment of boards of 
mediation, investigation and arbitration in 
every state. The nation, as well, they con- 
tend, should provide for such boards, as at 
the present time the Erdman law extends 
only to certain classes of railroad disputes, 
and mediation in controversies in other fields 
is possible only through the officers of the 
Department of Labor. 

In cases of threatened disturbances in con- 
nection with transportation and other public 
utilities, where it is important that services 


should be continuous, the authors believe 
that pressure should be made on both parties 
to refrain from hostilities until the board of 
mediation and investigation has made its re- 
port. Where the public has confidence in the 
board, their recommendations should serve 
as a rallying point for public opinion. Ex- 
perience in Australasia and in Canada has 
not demonstrated that legal prohibitions 
would be more effective in preventing in- 
terruptions. 

Perhaps the most unique of the authors’ 
recommendations is the appointment of a na- 
tional industrial council composed of an 
equal number of representatives of employ- 
ers’ and labor organizations, which should 
be convened at least once a year and should 
assist in the selection of members of boards 
of arbitration and mediation in certain dis- 
putes. 

The classifications in the book are admir- 
ably arranged, and its conclusions and rec- 
ommendations are clearly set forth. It is 
somewhat unfortunate, however, that a book 
dealing with such an important problem does 
not contain more vitality. The authors coldly 
set forth results. They have injected in it 
little of human interest. They have given 
but a scant idea of the way in which capital 
and labor, organized and unorganized, re- 
gard the activities of the various boards or 
the effect of such activities on the militancy 
or strength of labor organizations and on 
their struggle for an ever greater share of 
the social product. 

Nor is the reader made to realize the in- 
timate connection of the problem discussed 
with the happiness and welfare of the thou- 
sands of working class lives. It is not a 
book calculated to stir the crusader’s ardor. 
However, there is doubtless a certain com- 
pensating gain in this very fact and, on the 
whole, the monograph is to be heartily rec- 
ommended to everyone interested in social 
readjustments for its careful analysis and its 
timely suggestions. 

Harry W. LAIDLer. 


ORGANIZABILITY OF LABOR 
By William O. Weyforth. Johns Hopkins 
Press. 277 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.61. 
To what extent can labor in America be 
organized? This question, upon which so 
much difference of opinion exists, has been 
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most carefully studied and analyzed by Mr. 
Weyforth. The book contains internal evi- 
dence of a studious and successful effort to 
indicate the influence of the more promi- 
nent factors and to point out the conclusions 
which are justified from the experiences en- 
countered by the wage-earners in our Ameri- 
can industries. The obstacles which these 
workers are forced to contend with in their 
efforts to organize are clearly presented, and 
the methods and agencies adopted by them 
to overcome these forces are described. 

The factors presented by the internal man- 
agement of the trade union, the characteris- 
tics of particular groups of workmen, the 
nature and form of the industrial organiza- 
tion, the degree of skill required by the 
various groups of workers, and the general 
economic life of the country are effectively 
analyzed and summarized. 

Through a liberal use of illustrations 
taken from the history of the trade unions 
and the associations of employers dealing 
with, or influencing them, the author has 
succeeded in supplying a clear and direct 
view of the major forces in operation for 
or against organization. 

Mr. Weyforth’s book contains a most val- 
uable summary of the present-day knowl- 
edge upon the problem, and supplies a fund 
of information which constitutes a valuable 
contribution to the literature dealing with 
economic and industrial problems. 

Joun P. Frey. 


STANDARDS OF AMERICAN LEGISLATION 
By Ernst Freund. The University of Chi- 


cago Press. 327 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the SurvEY $1.66. 
The thesis of this book by Professor 


Freund is that a system of positive principles 
should be developed to guide the making of 
statutes, quite distinct from the doctrines of 
constitutional law which the courts apply 
when they review legislation. By “positive 
principles of legislation” are meant settled 
policies whose soundness is recognized by 
all reasonable persons, though unfortunately 
they may be disregarded in the heat and par- 
tisanship of legislative contests. 

The doctrines by which the courts test the 
constitutionality of statutes are not principles 
of legislation in this sense. ‘Due process 
of law,” upon which reliance has chiefly 
been placed when statutes have been in- 
validated, represents a debated policy rather 
than an undisputed principle. Nor can the 
courts unaided be expected to develop satis- 
factory principles of legislation. Their furic- 
tion is to guard individual rights; whereas 
legislation must consciously favor social over 
particular interests. "The courts move in an 
atmosphere of controversy; while the spirit 
of legislation is that of compromise. 

The task of formulating positive principles 
of legislation Professor Freund regards as 
peculiarly that of the law schools. When 
formulated, some of these principles should 
be enforced by the courts, but many of them 
will represent ideals rather than essentials. 
Such principles must find expression through 
the legislatures; and they will become ef- 
fective only as legislative practices are 
altered to insure more carefully drafted bills 
and more thoroughly considered laws. 

A number of principles of legislation are 
suggested by Professor Freund to illustrate 
the possibility of standards superior to the 
vague generalities found in many court de- 
cisions. The correlation of legislative pro- 
visions, for instance, is such a fundamental 
principle, which when ignored will produce 
failure of policy. But Professor Freund does 
not aim to state comprehensively the princi- 
ples of legislation. He recognizes that this 
is a task demanding the attention of the best 
students of jurisprudence and most pains- 
taking researches in legislative, judicial and 
administrative experiences. 
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This book is intended primarily for schol- 
ars; it is, as stated in the introduction, “an 
essay of constructive criticism.” It «stimu- 
lates thought and suggests further studies. 
It is a work which jurists and constitutional 
lawyers will read with profit; however, it 
will also interest the layman who appreciates 
the increasing importance of statute law. 

Epwin E. WIrTE. 


WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

By J. E. Rhodes. The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 300 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 

the SuRvEY $1.60. 

Mr. Rhodes has filled a timely need by 
bringing together in a historical sketch the 
threads of compensation development in this 
country. However, in valuing his discussion 
of state and stock company insurance, the 
author’s insurance connections must be borne 
in mind. ‘To assume, as he does, that “the 
opposition to compensation insurance in stock 
companies may be reduced to two general 
specifications”: alleged excessive profits and 
alleged practices in adjustment of claims, is 
to side-step an important issue. 

Criticism of stock company insurance has 
been directed not so much against “excessive 
profits” as such, as against excessive expense 
ratios. In a footnote the author admits an 
expense ratio under liability insurance of 55 
per cent, made up of 25 per cent for agents’ 
commissions, 15 per cent for home office ex- 
penses and 15 per cent for adjustment and 
legal expense. While it is true that under 
workmen’s compensation, stock companies 
have reduced expense ratios to approximately 
40 per cent, nevertheless state insurance 
funds claim to have still further reduced ex- 
pense ratios to 10 or 20 per cent. 

In passing, two additional points may be 
noted. First, the author’s statement that com- 
pensation is for the purpose of preventing 
want and “is in no sense the monetary 
equivalent of the loss which has been sus- 
tained” is open to serious question. To hold 
thus would place workmen’s compensation 
on a par with poor relief. 
doubtful whether anyone unfamiliar with the 
organization of the New York Industrial 
Commission could possibly gain a correct 
picture from the description given. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution 
is the author’s classification of all laws re- 
lating to safety and health of employes as 
“employers’ liability” legislation on the 
ground that such legislation supplements and 
defines that general principle of common law 
which requires an employer to furnish a 
“safe and suitable place” in which to work 
if he would escape liability for damages in 
case of injury to an employe. 

IRENE SYLVESTER. 


MouNICcIPAL OWNERSHIP 
By Carl D. Thompson. 
114 pp. 
$1.10. 

MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS 
By Harlean James. 
369 pp. 
$2.20. F 
Mr. Thompson gives us a frankly one- 

sided presentation—the case for municipal 

ownership. His book is almost in the nature 
of a brief and will serve well as such for 
those who accept the point of view. It is 
developed around the theory that public sery- 
ice is a necessity, the chief interest of the 
public is served by good service and low 
charges, the chief interest of public-service 
corporations is served by poor service and 
high charges, and that, therefore, the in- 
terests of the public and of the corporations 
are incompatible. Municipal ownership has 
proven efficient and economical, and private 
service has proven the opposite. There is 
only one reason why municipal ownership 
does not preyail and that is that public- 
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Second, it is. 


service corporations have more influence over 
the politicians than have the people who 
put them into office. 


Professor James has done a service to 
municipal government by writing a book 
which is interesting and constructive. Though 
perhaps not directly intended as a text-book, 
it has the special values of being funda- 
mental and clear, so much required and so 
seldom found in text-books. For the beginner 
who would acquire the point of view of the 
municipal statesman there is probably noth- 
ing better. Such controversial questions as 
municipal ownership are- discussed with a 
commendable impartiality—but the discussion 
is genuine. 

There is one disappointment in the book. 
The reader is left with the impression that 
the housing problem cannot be solved. 
Housing codes do not provide a solution 
because they put living quarters beyond the 
reach of the poor. Municipal housing seems 
not sound, though it is evidently more eco- 
nomical for a city to house at a loss those 
displaced by codes than to support them out- 
right. “Fundamental change in industrial 
and labor conditions” will come nearer a 
solution. Just what does this mean? If, 
as in the last line on page 214, the unearned 
increment belongs to the public, why not 
apply it to the solution of the housing prob- 
lem?, Taking the unearned increment would 
relieve direct taxes on the earnings of the 
people, would make it unnecessary to fine a 
man for building a home, would bring land 
into use, increase wages, lower the cost of 
living—in short, it would solve the housing 
problem. 

With these points brought out in a post- 
script, the volume offers just what the 
average reader and student most needs to 
know. 

Epwarp T. HarTMAN. 


Our AMERICA 
By John A. Lapp. Bobbs, Merrill Com- 
pany. 399 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
the Survey $1.35. 
Among the many text-books on the ele- 
ments of civics, this work by Mr. Lapp stands 


out as one of the clearest, the most logically - 


arranged and the most helpful for the aver- 
age student of civics in or out of school. 
The book is entirely free from statistics and 
cites only a few “examples.” It is a simple, 
clear descriptive analysis of the needs of 
the people met by their governments, and 
the processes by which government serves 
the people. Instead of taking up, as do 
most texts, the federal, state and. local gov- 
ernments separately, Mr. Lapp deals with 
the services and processes as the primary 
factors, describing under each what the fed- 
eral, state and city governments do. That 
method of treatment thus harmonizes all 
activities of government, leaving a clear 
rather than the usual confused picture in 
the mind of the student. 

At the end of each chapter there are sug- 
gestions for further reading and investiga- 
tion. The chapters are divided into subject 
paragraphs. There is a helpful appendix 
with an outline of the powers of federal, 
state and local officials, together with: the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. Valuable suggestions where to 
write for further information are furnished 
throughout the book. A simple, well-edited 
bibliography on the leading topics is in- 
cluded. The book throughout is carefully 
written with every facility for easy use. 

Mr. Lapp brings progressive ideas to the 
front, emphasizing at all points the actual 


services of democratic government 
to the people, rather than forms. or 
theories. 


Rocer N. BALDWIN, 
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Town PLANNING FoR SMALL COMMUNITIES 
By Charles S. Bird, Jr. 
nicipal League Series. 
492 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SurvEY 
$2.20. 


have created a sensation. 
considerations in the planning of a small 
city, first outlined by Prof. Patrick Geddes 


in his memorable report on Dunfermline, + 
have almost become commonplace now. The 
questions of interest in reviewing such a 4 


report no longer are, Does the author re- 
late his plan to the various social needs of 
the community? but, How does he thus re- 
late them? 


The Walpole Town Planning Committee, — 


in trying to meet its own problems, has 


made a thorough study of the planning and °| 


administration of small communities gen- 
erally; and the book under review contains 
the results of that study as well as the report 
proper. While the project contains many 
items which may appear ambitious, including 
a considerable park and town forest area, 
street widenings, park ways and civic cen- 
ter, the optimism of the committee seems 
justified by the excellent improvements which 
have already been accomplished or are under 
way. Among these improvements are not 
only the physical alterations of the town 
plan, based upon the recommendations of 
John Nolen, but also the creation of com- 
munity organizations and permeation of the 
community with progressive and cooperative 
aims which, apparently, have borne fruit 
already in a vitalized social life and height- 
ened sense of responsibility. 
Bak. 


Iowa AppLieD History Series, VOLUME III 
By Briggs, Shambaugh, Patton and others. 
State Historical Society of Iowa. 718 pp. 
Price $3; by mail of the Survey, $3.24. 
“Henceforth no candidate for the legis- 

lature in Iowa may have his name printed 
on either primary or regular election ballot 
until he has creditably passed an examina- 
tion on Applied History, Vol. I (1912), Vol. 
II (1914) and Vol. III (1916).” No, this 
is not true yet, but if it were so ordered, 
Iowa’s legislature would soon be_ nation- 
famed for intelligence, economy and effi- 
ciency. Volumes I and II of the Iowa Ap- 
plied History Series have been previously 
reviewed in this column, in which “applied 
history” was defined as “the use of the scien- 
tific knowledge of history and experience in 
efforts to solye present problems of human 
betterment,” or, in brief, an effort to harness 
history for social service. Its process in- 
cludes impartial investigation, scientific in- 
terpretation, expert definition and applica- 
tion of standards. 

The third volume, Statute Law Making 
in Iowa, adds further laurels to the enter- 
prising editor, Benjamin F. Shambaugh. An 
enormous amount of labor was manifestly 
involved as the mere preliminary tasks 
called for research indexing of 97,000 pages 
of house journals and volumes of statutes, 
consideration of the bills and resolutions in- 
troduced into the General Assembly, of 
which there were 29,500 between 1846 and 
1916, and threading the maze of legislative 
proceedings, rules, usages, precedents and 
orders with judicial interpretations and con- 
structions. 

Necessarily much of the work is descrip- 
tive and technical to a degree that would 
almost defy the possibility of being inter- 
esting, to say nothing of being popular, since 
the general subjects are the history and or- 
ganization of the legislature, its law-making 
powers, methods of statute law-making; 
form and language, codification, interpreta~ 
tion and construction and drafting of stat- 
utes and the committee system. However, 
the various writers have succeeded surpris= 
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ingly not only in making a complete and 
succinct summary of all vital information 
on these subjects, a legislative vade mecum, 
but also in setting them forth in readable 
articles. The last section, on Some Abuses 
Connected with Statute Law-Making, gives 
opportunity, of course, for a much more 
popular and interesting discussion than the 


‘historical and technical sections, though the 


latter in many places are skilfully illuminat- 
ed by incidents and interpretations. 

Much less readable and interesting than 
the first two volumes, because of the differ- 
ence in subject matter, Volume III is, never- 
theless, an invaluable contribution to the 
state of Iowa, and worthy of emulation by 
other states. 

C. W. FLINT. 


CriminaL Sociorocy (Vol. IX of Modern 


Criminal Science Series) 

By Enrico Ferri. Little, Brown and Com- 

pany. 577 pp. Price $5; by mail of the 

Survey $5.30. 

One of the most valuable volumes in a 
useful series, which has already given to an 
English-speaking public important works of 
de Quirés, Gross, Lombroso, Saleilles, Tarde, 
Aschaffenburg, Garofalo and Bonger, is the 
one which has just appeared, the first com- 
plete translation into English of Ferri’s 
Criminal Sociology. 

Among criminological studies, Ferri’s 
work has especial significance for its breadth 
of view. As a pupil of Lombroso, he is in no 
danger of forgetting or minimizing the bio- 
logical factor in the causation of crime; as 
a disciple of Marx, he lays emphasis upon 
the social and economic causes which the 
biologist is inclined to overlook, and he 
clears up one persistent tangle by pointing 
out over and over again that to account for 
the emergence of crime we do not have to 
choose among the factors involved for the 
one responsible for the effect, because all 
work together to produce it. As he puts it, 
it is as absurd to ask whether the anthropo- 
logical factors are more effective than the 
physical or social factors, as to ask whether 
“air or heart contributed most to the life of 
a mammal, since if one or the other fails, the 
combined effect disappears.” 

Ferri’s classification of criminals appears 
to us now somewhat overlapping and difh- 
cult to establish in given cases by practicable 
tests. But it was a distinct step in advance 
when presented, and afforded a basis for 
the better working out of types and tests. 

Of particular interest is his full discussion 
of the treatment of crime. Experience is cer- 
tainly justifying his fundamental principle 
of treatment—social defense—as the one 
which works out the most satisfactory re- 
sults in the greatest variety of cases. 

The translation is satisfactory, although 
not so readable as the French translation of 
1905, from which it was made. But why 
use “data” as a singular noun? Reference 
to any English dictionary shows that much- 
misused word docketed as “n.pl.” 

Kate HoLtiapay CLAGHOoRN. 


PsALMS OF THE SOCIAL LIFE 

By Cleland B. McAfee. Association Press. 

187 pp. Price $.60; by mail of the Sur- 

veY, $.64. 

Most readers of the Psalms will wonder 
why these most personal writings in the 
Bible in which “I,” “me,” “my” and “mine” 
occur many times more often than anywhere 
else in scripture, should be called Psalms of 
the Social Life. Students of the social teach- 
ings of the Bible have always been puzzled 
to account for the intense individualism of 
the psalmists, in view of the fact that their 
contemporaries in the historical and_ pro- 
phetic literature were so corporate in their 
consciousness and so collective in their ac- 
tion that they scarcely recognized the indi- 
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vidual as having status or rights apart from 
the group with which they identify him. 
Perhaps the missing connection between these 
points of view is suggested in the author’s 
assumption that each psalmist had this same 
consciousness of himself as only one of the 
chosen people. 

But whether this social spirit is brought 
out of the Psalms or read into many of them 
may be open to question. In either event, 
however, an interpretation is given to their 
most individual expressions which invests 
them with new interest and significance to 
the socially minded, and which yet leaves 
them as expressive as ever of each soul’s 
innermost depths and heights. 

Perhaps only an interpreter who shares the 
present-day religious social consciousness 
could have thought of balancing, as this one 
does, the individual and collective expres- 
sions, the personal and national bearings, 
the particular and general statements of the 
Psalms. In a new and fresh way, with both 
scholarship and vision, Professor McAfee 
relates the self with and against and for the 
social group, and the group with the social 
order, and the social order with praise, 
prayer and the forecast of faith, identifying 
each with the other not only as they appear 
in these “psalms of a thousand years,” but 
as they are linked at the present, both in each 
individual experience and ‘in the life of all 
nations. 

Gut. 


THE JAPANESE CRISIS 
By James A. B. Scherer. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 148 pp. Price $.75; by 
mail of the Survey $.83. 

THE JAPANESE INVASION 
By Jesse Frederick Steiner. 
Clurg & Company. 231 pp. 
by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

THe MENACE OF JAPAN 
By Frederick McCormick. Little, Brown & 
Company. 372 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the Survey $2.14. 


A. C. Mc- 
Price $1.25; 


“Crisis,” “invasion,” 
: “menace’—the very 
Opportunity titles suggest the 


frame of mind in 
which Americans at 
present view our rela- 
tions with our neigh- 
bor across the Pacific. 
President Scherer’s un- 
pretending, but sane, 
informed and _ schol- 
arly little book repre- 
sents the viewpoint of 
that large body of in- 
telligent Americans who recognize without 
panic the existence of at least one real ques- 
tion at issue between Japan and the United 
States, a question capable of being mis- 
handled so as to lead us into war, or of 
being handled with intelligence and consid- 
erateness so as to lead to a peaceful and 
mutually satisfactory solution. 

President Scherer finds the essence of the 
problem to be economic, a question of com- 
petition of standards of living on the land. 
Dr. Steiner, on the other hand, is confident 
that the real question is at bottom racial; 
while Mr. McCormick belongs to that too 
numerous school of western journalists who 
have watched the sinuosities of far-eastern 
diplomacy so long that they cannot see, or 
apparently indeed desire, any way out of the 
perplexities of the Chinese situation but by a 
good healthy war with Japan. 

President Scherer is a trained scientist who 
has lived five years in Japan and seven in 
California, and who has had long familiarity 
with our race problems in the South. His 
judgment, therefore, comes with rare author- 
ity, for it is that of a man who knows what 
he is talking about. He is eminently fair to 
the Japanese—and to the Californians like- 
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wise. To the question, Is Japan militant? 
he returns a quiet and sensible qualified neg- 
ative. A high-spirited and sensitive people, 
responding generously to just and kindly 
treatment, the Japanese are subject none the 
less to outbursts of popular wrath when their 
feelings are stirred, and even their cool-headed 
government has more than once been driven 
into war thereby. “The danger of some 
sensitive popular explosion is the only menace 
to our peace with Japan” (page 59). As for 
the vexed question of assimilation; the Jap- 
anese “may be spiritually assimilated to our 
manners of thought and action, so as to make 
good citizens,” but in view of the intense feel- 
ing aroused by racial intermixture, both 
governments ought, in the absence of wider 
biological knowledge, to pass laws against 
intermarriage. “It is a question not of rela- 
tive superiority, but of prudential policy” 
(page 86). 

President Scherer, it will be seen, is no 
Japanese alarmist, but he is perfectly clear in 
his own mind that Americans, with their 
standard of living, cannot compete with the 
Japanese on the land, and he therefore holds 
California justified in trying to prevent 
Japanese land ownership, but unjustified in 
refusing, because of pressure from business 
interests, to prohibit all alien ownership of 
land, thus making a discrimination against 
the Japanese. He points out, however, that 
it was not California that by her alien land 
law created the discrimination. The United 
States had already done that by refusing 
naturalization to yellow and brown and red 
men. 

The final plea of the book, then, is for na- 
tional control of our international relations, 
by constitutional amendment, if necessary, 
and for a rational code of naturalization 
laws. Rarely is more real information, sound 
judgment, and friendly reasonableness packed 
within a hundred and fifty small pages. 

Dr. Steiner’s book has the distinct merit of 
recognizing that the awakening of Asia has 
a profound significance for the world at 
large, that it creates a distinct problem for 
us and demands that we look the facts square 
in the face. The author calls his book “a 
study in the psychology of inter-racial con- 
tacts,” and in his view the essence of the 
difficulty is psychological and therefore ra- 
cial, rather than economic. A race that bears 
a distinct external mark is thereby set off by 
itself; the prejudice that most people feel 
against those who are different from them- 
selves attaches to all members of the group 
almost irrespective of individual character- 
istics. Hence it is not a question of supe- 
riority, but simply one of difference. 

In consequence of such prejudice, the Jap- 
anese in this country, despite their adapta- 
bility and their eagerness to acquire Ameri- 
can ways of living, are still segregated and 
isolated. Under such conditions, a people like 
the Japanese, eagerly seeking full recognition 
as equals among the nations of the world, 
and feeling themselves entitled to it, natu- 
rally enough insist on being allowed to enter, 
so far as they are individually worthy, the 
charmed circle of peoples who are allowed 
full political and social rights here. This 
fact, combined with our race prejudice, cre- 
ates a difficult situation. 

Back of this eager insistence, Dr. Steiner 
points out, is the pressure of economic neces- 
sity, the outward thrust of a densely popu- 
lated and poor land toward a sparsely set- 
tled continent of enormous resources. ‘The 
last-mentioned fact gives the awaking of 
Asia its significance for the western world, 
and the United States, as the frontier where 
the two civilizations meet, must face the 
situation squarely. But the right of unre- 
stricted immigration into this country would 
not materially improve the state of affairs in 
the East. Relief must come by internal in- 
dustrial development and social progress. 
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When that development comes, but not be- 
fore, we can open our doors to Asiatic as to 
European immigration. 

The working out of any policy, however, 
is complicated by our race prejudice. Un- 
reasoning and unreasonable as it often is, 
it is a fact of vital importance in our pres- 
ent situation. The inconsistency of such 
prejudice with our political principles is irri- 
tating to an intelligent people, and combined 
with our lack of military strength, tends to 
earn for us Japanese contempt, in Dr. Stein- 
er’s judgment. Clever and ambitious people, 
the Japanese already among us will not sub- 
mit to segregation in an inferior status, as 
the Negroes have thus far done. 

“Their reaction to segregation will more 
likely be similar to that of the Jews, who, in 
spite of their excellent qualities, have tended 
to make a place for themselves in the Euro- 
pean countries where prejudice against them 
was strongest by taking advantage of the 
moral weakness and disorganization of the 
people among whom they lived. A clever 
people like the Japanese will make a place 
for themselves in America in spite of all ob- 
stacles. Just what will be the nature of the 
place that our race prejudice will compel 
them to occupy is worthy of serious con- 
sideration” (page 192). 

Dr. Steiner, then, holds increasing race 
contacts to be inevitable, and like all serious 
students of the problem, he has no cocksure 
judgments as to the results, recognizing that 
there are two distinct phases of the matter, 
one social, intellectual, emotional, the other 
biological. Our immediate concern is with 
the first. 

On our own side our task is to see that 
American-Japanese contacts take place under 


only the best conditions, in order that preju- ° 


dice be broken down, while the Japanese 
must see the wisdom of permitting only the 
best representatives of their race to come to 
this country. “The American-Japanese prob- 
lem must be worked out by a gradual process 
which it may take generations in order to 
make complete” (page 193). Whether the 
issue between East and West will be worked 
out along peaceful lines or not “depends 
upon our skill in handling the situation and 
upon the prestige that our country possesses 
because of its fighting strength” (page 209). 
The second half of the prescription may con- 
ceivably be questionable; the first certainly is 
not. 

These two books may well be read together. 
Dr. Steiner is perhaps inclined to under- 
estimate the importance of economic compe- 
tition in America as a coordinate factor with 
race prejudice in creating the situation on 
which mischief-making sensation mongers in 
both the United States and Japan play for 
their own purposes; while it was no part of 
President Scherer’s purpose to discuss race 
prejudice, but only to indicate the actual 
problem created for us by Japanese immigra- 
tion—a problem, in his judgment, essentially 
economic. The two books together constitute 
an excellent study of the Japanese immigra- 
tion question. Both are sober, restrained, 
informing, useful. 


Mr. McCormick’s volume is their opposite 
in every respect. It deals with the diplomacy 
of the past twenty years in China, and is a 
thoroughly mischievous work. Its author be- 
gins by telling us that he has forgotten who 
told him some of his “facts,” that many of 
them had no chronicler but himself, and that 
they “cannot be publicly ascribed to their 
sources, many of which are official and con- 
fidential.” Having thus freed himself from 
all hampering restraints, he proceeds to re- 
late the sordid and well-known story of in- 
ternational finance, trade and investment in 
China, as seen in the diplomatic sleight-of- 
hand at Peking, lending to the tale much 
picturesque embroidery of journalistic inci- 
dent. 


Now the main interest of the facts lies in 
the interpretation thereof, and here Mr. Mc- 
Cormick spares not. Japan, of course, is the 
diabolus ex machina that has made all the 
wheels go round, even though the wheels 
were spinning merrily for decades before 
Japan had anything to do with them. But 
what are facts when we want interpreta- 
tions? And the master interpretation is this: 
Komura, on his return from Portsmouth, set 
the Japanese government on a course of ag- 
gressive imperialism that fears not God 
neither regards man, and the Japanese diplo- 
mats have been so much more clever than 
those of other nations and so much less pre- 
occupied with other affairs that men like 


’ Grey and Sazonoff and all the rest have sim- 


ply moved arms and legs when Japan pulled 
the strings. 

As for our own State Department, appar- 
ently John Hay and Philander C. Knox were 
not lunatics, but aside from them—well, let 
Mr. McCormick speak: “In the drama of 
modern China, Tong [sic] Shao-yi has been 
a political comet whose career in the field 
of Pacific international astronomy is worthy 
of the study of those ‘by gosh’ astrologers 
who so impressively inhabit the observa- 
tories of the State Department in Washing- 
ton” (page 96)—including, evidently, Elihu 
Root, for the Root-Takahira agreement “was 
a piece of hopeless insanity by the American 
State Department” (page 101). 

Mr. McCormick’s judgment and language 
are not marked by diplomatic restraint, nor 
does he sift evidence with care or display 
profound knowledge of the complicated mat- 
ters with which he deals. Thus we learn at 
page 242 that our trade with Japan represents 
“a golden gift to her of an annual balance of 
twenty-five million dollars and over.” Of 
course we settle our trade balance by send- 
ing each year a shipful of double eagles. On 
page 246 we find, somewhat to our surprise, 
that Japan “had nationalized all important 
industries by lending them state funds,” 
though we know that in fact the government 
turns over everything as fast as it can to 
private enterprise, curiously reversing our 
western method. Again, we discover (pages 3, 
265) that it was the seaman’s act that drove 
the Pacific Mail out of our western waters— 
and so it goes. It is truly fortunate that 
there are some facts that have had other 
chroniclers—and interpreters—than Mr. Mc- 
Cormick. : 

After reading two pages devoted to the 
deliberate insult that Japan gave us by sign- 
ing her “predatory pact” of 1910 with Rus- 
sia actually on July 4—let us beware that we 
sign no treaties on May 5, for that is the 
boys’ birthday in Japan—after discovering 
again to our sorrow (page 328) that we are 
just like China, this time in having “about 
the same kind of diplomatic establishments 
and plunderable wealth,” and after finding 
wherever we open the book how unfailingly 
righteous have always been our aims in the 
Pacific and how wholly unholy those of 
Japan—after these and many similar experi- 
ences, we are not surprised to learn (page 
291) that “the conflict between Japan and the 
United States is centered in moral principles 
of life, character, and national existence that 
find a manifestation in the Pacific and east 
Asia through the existence of China”—what- 
ever that may mean; at any rate it gives us 
a virtuous feeling—and that the only solution 
is war with a large W. 

As if that were not horrid enough, it looks 
as though we might have to take on Europe, 
too, before we are done with it: “With its 
[the United States’] principles and policies 
in the Pacific a direct challenge to Japan, 
and with Europe behind Japan looming up 
across the Pacific, is it going to back down, 
and hunt its hiding place which never yet 
it has seen?” (page 337). 

Well, we should rather guess not—but big 
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Mr. McCormick, what language to use among 
allies! 
Henry R. Mussey. 


My Moruer anp I 
By E. G. Stern. 
pany. 169 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.10. 

My Mother and I is the latest on the rap- 


idly lengthening list of books describing in | 
immigrant’s progress | 
It is a By 


the first person an 
along the path of Americanization. 
significant circumstance that practically all 


of these later-day pilgrim-writers are Jewish. — 
Apparently the pilgrims of other races are | 
less tempted to analyze their own situation — 


or have less of a gift at doing so, Another 
significant circumstance is that the distance 
traversed is great, and the rate advanced 
astonishingly rapid, indicating a people held 
down by force in the countries from which 
they have come, far below the level where 
by natural endowment they belong. 

Involved in this rapid advance is the 
tragedy of immigrant life, the leaving be- 
hind of settled middle age by ambitious 
youth, to the pain and bewilderment of the 
old, to the demoralization, often, of the 
young. It is the distinctive feature of this 
book, in contrast to the others, to make this 
tragic situation its leading motive; the parent, 
not the child, the protagonist. Tenderly and 
beautifully the portrait of the mother is 
drawn—her simple kindness, her strength of 
character, her growing loneliness as the child 
passes more and more completely into an 
unknown world, her unselfish acceptance of 
an inevitable situation. 

This is the figure we are inclined to forget, 
in our delight with the quick response of the 
young to our efforts to Americanize our 
newcomer. But this is the figure we must 
keep in mind, and provide for, if the process 
of assimilation is to be wholesome and com- 
plete, and My Mother and I will help to 
remind us. Perhaps an even more useful 
service of the book will be to open some 
blind young eyes to the true worth and value 
of their parents, who, although they do not 
understand America, have been, through 
sacrifice and service and love, among the 
most potent helpers of their children to be- 
come the good Americans they are. 

Kate HoLitaDAy CLAGHORN. 


JUDAEAN ADDRESSES; 1900-1917. 

In Commemoration of the twentieth anni- 

versary of The Judaeans. Bloch Publish- 

ing Co. 192 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 

SuRvEY $1.10. 

The Judaeans are a distinguished company 
of American Jews who come together two or 
three times a year “for the purpose of pro- 
moting and furthering the intellectual and 
spiritual interests of Jews.” This record of 
some of the addresses delivered during the 
last eighteen years was well worth presery- 
ing and circulating among a wider public. 
For, in the intimacy of gatherings where 
every one present knows every one else, 
truths are revealed and delicate strings 
touched which we do not find in the general 
literature and public speeches on the “Jew- 
ish question.” 

There is, for instance, a reproach to the 
American Jew by Emil G. Hirsch on the 
score that he considers his obligation to his 
race discharged by gifts to charitable agen- 
cies without participating in the effort of 
building up a Jewish scholarship and cul- 
ture. Equally important, however, are the 
interpretative contributions, such as Max J. 
Kohler’s The Jew in His Relation to the 
Law of the Land; Henry Moskowitz’s A 
Quarter Century of the Jewish Immigrant in 
America, and, especially, a number of ad- 
dresses on the Jew as a citizen in various 
European countries. 


B. L. 
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TO REGULATE THE DEMAND 
FOR LABOR 


ENNSYLVANIA is the first state 

- on this continent to have embodied 
in a legislative act the principle, already 
practiced in several European countries 
and advocated by economists in all, that 
public employment, especially on con- 
struction works, should be utilized to 
compensate for decreased private em- 
ployment at times of industrial depres- 
sion. ‘This is possible on any considera- 
ble scale only if previous provision is 
made for such expenditures at times of 
emergency by the accumulation of funds 
from annual appropriations. 

The Pennsylvania act resulted from 
an instruction of the previous legislature 
to the Industrial Board to report on the 
subject of panics and industrial depres- 
sions. Governor Brumbaugh took a per- 
~ sonal interest in its passage. It provides 
for the extension of the public works of 
the commonwealth during periods of 
extraordinary unemployment caused by 
temporary industrial depression. An 
emergency fund is created for this pur- 
pose in the custody of an Emergency 
Public Works Commission consisting of 
the governor, the auditor general, the 
state treasurer and the commissioner of 
labor and industry. 

This bill is only a first step, making 
an appropriation of $50,000 to consti- 
tute a part of the fund; and Otto Mal- 
lery, one of the members of the Indus- 
trial Board, is now working for a sub- 
stantial, regular increment to it, prefer- 
ably a percentage of the direct inher- 
itance tax. It does not in any way pro- 
vide for “relief employment” in the ac- 
cepted meaning of that term, but for an 
extension of public works, including the 
purchase of materials and supplies, under 
the normal conditions and _ restrictions 
and through the normal channels. 

The Industrial Board, under the act, 
is obliged to keep constantly advised of 
industrial conditions as affecting em- 
ployment and to hold an immediate in- 
quiry into the facts, if reports are re- 
ceived that extraordinary unemploy- 
ment, caused by industrial depression, 
’ exists in the state. If these reports are 
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confirmed, the board has to report to the 
governor who is then empowered to call 
together the emergency commission 
which sanctions the extra expenditure. 

The board is urging the same policy 
on the larger cities of Pennsylvania with 
the hope of gradually making it the ac- 
cepted method of procedure in all towns 
and boroughs. It has been pointed out 
that the magnificent public works in 
many German cities are due to the ac- 
cumulation of such special funds, often 
for long periods of years, to be spent at 
times when the state of employment and 
other considerations combine to make the 
execution of large works of construction 
particularly desirable. 

Similar proposals made in a report of 
the New York Mayor’s Committee on 
Unemployment, about to be published, 
will be discussed in a forthcoming article 
in the SURVEY. 


COMPENSATION FOR THE 
LONGSHOREMEN 


HE longshoremen, left by a de- 

cision of the United States Supreme 
Court without the protection of a work- 
men’s compensation law, have had their 
privileges restored by a bill which passed 
the Senate on October 2, and the House 
on October 5, the day before Congress 
adjourned. The bill thus rushed 
through in record time was drawn by 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation at the request of the New 
York State Industrial Commission, after 
the decision in the Jensen case had held 
that longshoremen do not come under 
the jurisdiction of the state workmen’s 
compensation laws. ‘The desired effect 
was accomplished by an amendment to 
the federal judicial code. 


A CORRECTION 


HE last word in the middle col- 
umn of the page facing this 
should be “‘fie’—not “big.” 


The form in which this typograph- 
ical error occurs was entirely printed 
before it was discovered. Apologies 
are due and are hereby rendered Pro- 
fessor Mussey—Editor. 


Representatives of the United States 
Bureau. of Labor, the Industrial Com- 
mission of New York, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation 
worked for the passage of the bill. In 
commenting on it after its passage, John 
B. Andrews, secretary of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, said: 

The men who load and unload vessels are 
at this time peculiarly indispensable to the 
country and to the allies in the successful 
conduct of shipping. In preparing the bill 
upon official request it was aimed to open the 
way for a comprehensive application of state 
compensation laws to industrial accidents in 
marine employment. 


WORKING THE SCHOOLS 
DOUBLE SHIFT 


F the author of the famous sentence 

in the ordinance of 1787, “religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged,” 
could view a typical American public 
school system today he would probably 
refuse to believe his eyes. He would find 
children singing, dancing, listening to 
lectures and concerts, attending clubs 
and mass meetings for public discussion, 
and taking part in athletic exercises and 
games at times when in his day school 
buildings were locked and dark. And 
he would find adults doing these same 
things in as great or greater numbers 
than children. 

Interesting light on the current trans- 
formation of the public school in this 
country is shed by a bulletin written by 
Clarence A. Perry, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and just published by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
This contains the first data upon after- 
class activities gathered under the bu- 
reau’s new school-extension record sys- 
tem. During the year ended June, 1916, 
463 cities conducted 59,218 group activi- 
ties in public schools after 6 P.M., en- 
tirely exclusive of night classes. Since 
cities were relied upon to do their re- 
porting, these figures are probably too 
low, a number not taking the trouble 
to fill out the questionnaire sent to them. 
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NOW READY 


FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 


Report Prepared by a Special Committee consisting of 


W. FRANK Persons, Chairman, 


till recently Director of General Work, Charity Organization So- 


ciety, New York City. 


WILLIAM H. BALpwIn, 


Member of the Board of Managers, Associated Charities, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


Frep R. JOHNSON, 


till recently General Secretary, Associated Charities, Boston, Mass. 


EUGENE T. LIEs, 


Superintendent, United Charities, Chicago, Il. 


Presenting Detailed Data regarding the Financial, Educational and 
Social Aspects of the Work of Federations of Philanthropic Agencies 
engaged in Collective Raising of Funds, with Certain Recommenda- 


tions and Conclusions. 


PAPER, LARGE OCTAVO, 285 PAGES, PRICE POSTPAID $1.00 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION for ORGANIZING CHARITY 


22nd Street and Lexington Avenue, New York,N.Y. 


Physical activities, such as gymnastics, 
games and folk-dancing, received the 
most attention, 17,000 of the occasions 
being devoted to them. Clubs, both 
social and athletic, come next, with quiet 
games, concerts and adult society meet- 
ings being about equal in the attention 
they received.: The cities that report 
paid extension workers number 150. 

School buildings are being used more 
and more also for election purposes, 
both as polling places and for holding 
primaries. One hundred forty-three 
cities report such use during 1916. 


TEXTBOOKS OF THE NEW 
TIMES 


N order to bring “the lessons of pa- 

triotism and of national and interna- 
tional relations within the comprehen- 
sion of children” the federal government 
is resorting officially to the use of lesson 
leaflets in public schools. These will 
consist of reading matter to be put di- 
rectly into the hands of pupils. Leaflets 
of thirty-two pages each will be issued 
every month from October to May. 
Each issue will be divided into three 
lessons, one for the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades, one for the seventh and 
eighth grades and first high school class, 
and one for the three upper high school 
classes. The leaflets will be issued by 
the Food Administration and the Bu- 
reau of Education. 


The object of the instruction to be 
given is declared to be “‘to educate a 
rising generation that will know better 
than its predecessors how to conduct the 
business of living.” Conservation is to 
be one of the keynotes. To begin with, 
home and local problems will be em- 
phasized.. Prof. Charles H. Judd, di- 
rector of the School of Education at the 
University of Chicago, who is editor of 
the leaflets, hopes thus to work outward 
from a center familiar to all pupils into 
wider fields that they know little of. 

The October leaflets contain lessons 
on The Western Pioneer, The Varied 
Occupations of a Colonial Farm, and 
Spinning and Dyeing Linen in Colonial 
Times. These aim to show pupils how 
simple were the wants of our early colo- 
nial days, when the home was the school, 
the hospital, the factory, the recreation 
center and, many times, the church. 

As society became more complex, work 
left the home to seek water-power, fac- 
tories grew up and public schools, hos- 
pitals, and transportation, city water sys- 
tems and all the complex structure of 
civilization developed. Study of this 
growth, it is expected, will give a vivid 
picture of production, transportation, 
distribution and conservation of natural 
resources. School children will learn the 
interdependence and solidarity of the 
peoples of the world. ‘The first lesson 
in the October leaflets, for example, 
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points out how war involves cooperation 
and economy. France, withdrawing her 
artisans, chemists and engineers from 
the firing line, is held up as an example 
of intelligent cooperation. 

The adoption of the plan followed a 
letter addressed by President Wilson: to: 
school officers throughout the country, 
urging them to “increase materially the 
time and attention devoted to instruction 
bearing directly on the problems of com- 
munity and national life.’ At an ag- 
gregate cost of eight cents, it is said, each 
pupil can be supplied with 256 pages of 
reading matter during the year. Re- 
prints will be obtainable from the super- 
intendent of public documents at Wash- 
ington. 


THE NEW WAY OF HEALING 
WAR WOUNDS 


F anyone doubts that the “public” is 

interested in even such technical mat- 
ters as the prevention of suppuration in 
war wounds, he must have changed his 
mind could he have seen the crowd that 
packed itself into the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine on the evening of Oc- 
tober 5 to hear Dr. Alexis Carrel tell 
of his treatment of wounds by drainage. 
Khaki sat side by side with civilian dress, 
but the audience held also many who 
could not claim either an M.R.C. or 
an M. D. degree. 

Briefly, the achievement which Dr. 
Carrel worked out at the American 
Ambulance at Neuilly is this: A way 
was found by which an antiseptic solu- 
tion, which should be potent without 
being irritating or destroying good tis- 
sue, could be kept for prolonged periods 
in close contact with infected portions 
of wounds. 

This is made possible by inserting in 
a wound several tubes from a single 
fountain, each having lateral punctures 
in addition to the opening at the end. 
Around these tubes a light wrapping of 
sterile gauze is placed. ‘Then at inter- 
vals of about two hours, a special solu- 
tion known as the Dakin-Carrel solution 
pours slowly into the tubes and reaches 
all parts of the wound and is held there 
by the apparatus until absorbed. ‘The 
first step, even before this drainage tech- 
nique begins, is the thorough cleansing 
of the wound. Clotted and infected tis- 
sue is cut away; careful search is made 
for bits of clothing, splinters of wood or 
even soil and gravel, which may have 
been forced into the body at the time of 
the injury, especially if the wound has 
been caused by a high-power explosive. 
If the man has had to lie for some time 
on the field or in the trench, infection 
from his environment is inevitable. An- 
other source of danger is gas gangrene, 
or the growth deep below the surface 
of organisms which spread through the 
body, rapidly causing a formation of 
gas. 
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Dr. Carrel finds that often twenty- 
four hours suffices for this treatment, 
and that by that time the wound is free 
from infection and may be closed. The 
determination is made, however, not 
upon external appearance of patient or 
wound, nor upon feelings general or 
local. Constant bacteriological tests 
are made, and not until a smear is three 
times found free from bacteria is it 
deemed safe to go on to the final task, 
that of closing the wound. In all, four 
steps or stages represent Dr. Carrel’s 
method: Mechanical sterilization, chemi- 
cal sterilization, bacteriological control, 
and the closing. 

The important point in the discovery 
was the finding of a solution which 
would not irritate. Several earlier ex- 
periments on record were abandoned be- 
cause of failure at this point. ‘The re- 
sults are to be credited to the splendid 
teamwork of different scientists—physi- 
cists, chemists, bacteriologists and a 
mathematician—who together worked 
out this problem and made suppuration 
in hospital surgery forever unnecessary. 
The illustrations in color which Dr. 
Carrel showed were from his own hos- 
pital cases in France. 


PLOTTING THE SOLDIER’S 
MENTAL CURVES 


N four of the army training camps 
psychologists have begun the task of 
measuring the mental ability of every 
soldier there enrolled. The object of 
this work is not merely to eliminate 


mental defectives; rather, to find ex- 


actly what kind of work each man can 
best do in order to avoid misfits and 
their costly consequences. Emphasis is 
placed upon the positive aspect of the 
work. As Major Yerkes writes in the 
current issue of Mental Hygiene: 

In military as in industrial organizations 
reasonably suitable places can be found for 
those of little intellectual capacity quite as 
readily as for those of great ability. 

So the psychologist is studying the 
soldier with the view of classifying him 
according to his mental characteristics 
and placing him at the task for which 
he is best fitted. 

The tests upon which this classifica- 
tion is to depend have been prepared by 
a committee of the most representative 
psychologists of the country. Out of 
their experience they drafted a plan of 
examination and measurement. ‘Then 
they tried out this original plan upon 
groups in all parts of the country, and 
according to results modified or ex- 
tended it. 

Members of this committee were Dr. 
R. M. Yerkes, of the University of Min- 
nesota, chairman, who is now in charge 
of the section of psychology at the army 
headquarters, Washington; Prof. W. V. 
Bingham, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh; H. H. Goddard, 
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Replenish Y our Linen Chest 


For The Winter 
at 
Mc Cutcheon’s 


The orderly and systematic way to keep track 
of the wear and tear on your Household 
Linen is to count it over and check it up at 
the beginning of the winter season. Then put 


in a complete order for the necessary new 
supplies to bring your outfit up to standard. 


Such an annual inventory may save the excessive 
use of the expensive “best” Linen; it may disclose 
undue laundry damage. 


We carry the largest range of exclusive patterns to 
choose from and the widest choice of qualities. We 
guarantee that the Linen is Pure Linen. This sixty- 
year-old principle of dealing in Pure Linens only has 
not been deviated from one iota even in these diff- 
cult times. These facts combine to make “The 
Linen Store” the natural place to come to with your 
buying list. 


Incidentally, we are very slow to discontinue a de- 
sirable pattern once adopted, and your purchase in all 
probability can be matched five or ten years hence. 


Table Cloths and Napkins Bed Linens and Spreads 
Fancy Table Linens Towels and Bath Mats 
Blankets and Comfortables 


Orders by mail given special attention. Send for Fall Catalogue. 


Fifth Avenue & 34th St., New York 
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WinelandsaN. J:; JOnedeacH. Haines; 
Ohio State University; Prof. L. M. 
Terman, Stanford University; Dr. F. L. 
Wells, Waverley, Mass., and Prof. G. 
M. Whipple, University of Illinois. 
The tests are proceeding at Camp 
Devens, Massachusetts; Camp Dix, 
New Jersey; Camp Lee, Virginia; 
Camp Taylor, Kentucky. Findings of 
the examining staff will be referred to 
the psychiatrist in charge, and made 
available to the company commander, 
who is, however, not obliged at present 
to be guided by them. It is believed 


that the demonstration of the worth of 
such study will be so successful as to 
justify making expert service of this 
type the basis for all future selection of 
officers and training of men. This was 
the recommendation of the National Re- 
search Council, organized months ago 
at the call of President Wilson and now 
serving as a department of the Council 
of National Defense. 

That such work has possibilities far 
beyond the duration of the war, is the 
belief of the’ National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene through whose com- 
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Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—A position as head of some 
child’s or young girl’s institution by a 
young married woman with kindergarten 
training and probation work of Juvenile 
Court. References required and given. Ad- 
dress 2613 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, Initiative, Efficiency, Or- 
ganizer. School-of Philanthropy and uni- 
versity graduate. Thorough training and 
experience in Research, Charities, Recrea- 
tion, Industrial Welfare. Address 2614 
SURVEY. 


DIRECTOR of boys’ and men’s work 


in settlements, several years’ experience, 
wishes similar position. Address 2610 
SURVEY. 


SECRETARY and Assistant to head of 
large New York social settlement desires 
position with an organization whose di- 
rector is a very busy person and would be 
glad to have the assistance of a trained 
young man, 26 years of age, with seven 
years’ experience in club, neighborhood and 
civic activities. Address 2622 Survey. 


STENOGRAPHER wishes work even- 
ings and Saturday afternoons. Address 
2615 Survey. 


MATRON—progressive, efficient and ex- 
perienced—desires position in institution 
either with children or aged people. Ad- 
dress 2616 SuRVEy. 


MAN—Settlement, C. O. S., Americani- 
zation and research experience. Address 
2617 SuRVEY. 


PROFESSIONAL gentleman desires ex- 
ecutive position—child welfare or public 
health. Exceptional experience in placing 
children. Address 2618 Survey. 


COLLEGE graduate, experienced in care 
of children would like position as matron 
of child-caring institution or convalescent 
home. Address 2619 Survey. 


INSTITUTION or family desiring com- 
petent managing housekeeper communicate 
with 2621 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young Jewish woman of 
executive ability and case work experience 
to take charge of work with delinquent 
girls. Address 2611 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Private institution for two 
young men 21 and 30 years respectively, who 
are deaf, dumb and blind. Nice clean men 
in need of home, not helpless. Address 
communications. to L. Epwarp LASHMAN, 
1228 Tribune Building, Chicago, Ills. 


INDEX to Volume 38 of the Survey 
(April-September, 1917) will be ready soon 
and will be mailed to libraries and to all 
others who have asked for earlier indexes. 
Sent free to others on request to the 
Survey, 112 East 19 street, New York city. 


mittee on war work these significant be- 
ginnings are being made. ‘The chair- 
man of this committee, Major Pearce 
Bailey, has been placed in charge of the 
entire field of psychiatry. He has under 
his direction, in addition to the psycho- 
logists, a corps of over two hundred 
psychiatrists and neurologists. These 
are now on duty in all the camps exam- 
ining all recruits in order to eliminate 
those unfit for duty because of neuro- 
pathic conditions. ‘The findings will be 
important for future efforts in vocational 
guidance and all educational develop- 
ment. 


THE LAKES. WELFARE PLAN 
IN OPERATION 


HEN the United States Shipping 

Board through a compromise 
agreement succeeded in preventing the 
strike of 10,000 seamen on the Great 
Lakes, they were instrumental in secur- 
ing for the sailors a substantial increase 
in wages. This, however, was only one 
out of six demands made by the Lake 
Seamen’s Union. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of the other demands involved 
the abolition of the discharge book and 
the so-called welfare plan. This is a 
matter that has caused controversy for a 
number of years between the union and 
the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

The welfare plan has much in com- 
mon with welfare plans of other em- 
ploying corporations. But it has one im- 
portant difference: sailors can be hired 
only through the assembly rooms which 
have been established in various ports on 
the Great Lakes, where the sailors are 
supposed to gather and where certain 
comforts are offered them for which 
they pay one dollar a year. When a 
man pays his dollar he becomes a “‘wel- 


fare man,” and is given what is known. 


as a discharge book. Captains are not 
allowed to hire a man who does not 
possess one of these books. When aman 
is hired he must deposit his book with 
the captain or chief engineer, and when 
he leaves an entry is made indicating 
the character of his services. “To quote 
the printed rules of the association: 


If this entry be “good” or “fair” the book 
shall be returned to the man, but when in the 
best judgment of the officer such entry cannot 
justly be made, and in every case of desertion 
or failure to serve after engaging, the book 
shall be returned by the master to the secre- 
tary of the association, together with a state- 
ment in explanation from the officer with 
whom the book was deposited. The associa- 
tion_will thereupon take such action, in such 
manner as it may deem wise and just as to 
canceling its outstanding certificate of mem- 
bership. 

The union claims that this constitutes 
a black-list of unusual efficiency, and 
consequently they are bitterly opposed 
to the welfare plan. A study has re- 
cently been made of the plan by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, which is to be published in a forth- 
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CHINA INSIDE OUT 


By Georce A. MILLER 


“A series of terse, vivid records of 
an American missionary’s contact with 
Chinamen in China.”’—Review of Re- 
views. 
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“This book does not refer to China’s 
political condition, but is a sketchy and 
readable description of its social, in- 
It gives in 
small compass a vast amount of infor- 
mation about the Celestial Empire.”— 
Watchman-Examiner. 


dustrial and religious life. 
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Cloth. Many illustrations. 
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coming bulletin of the bureau. A sum- 
mary of the study is published in the 
Monthly Review of the bureau for 
September. 

As an indication of dissatisfaction, the 
report cites the fact that the rate of turn- 
over on the association’s boats, in 1916, 
was more than 600 per cent. “The in- 
terpretation and practical application of 
this open shop principle, and the actual 
operation of this welfare plan have,” the 
report states, “undeniably had a dam- 
aging effect upon the lake unions.” ‘The 
writer states that the officers of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association are making 
an earnest attempt to enforce a policy of 
neutrality toward the union, but he 
continues: 


The general effect of the welfare plan in 
the actual administration of its provisions 
by the general officers of the association, its 
commissioners, and those in authority on its 
boats, is discriminatory toward the unions. 
No matter how disinterestedly neutral the 
association had endeavored to be, the obvious 
result has been the elimination of union 
men, the use of strike-breakers, and the vir- 
tual exercise of the power of the black-list. 
The membership of the association has in- 
creased; that of the union has diminished. 


HOW AND WHEN TO GO TO 
FRANCE 


OMER FOLKS, secretary of the 

State Charities Aid Association of 
New York, sends the association the fol- 
lowing cable from Paris: 


After two months in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Affairs of the American Red 
Cross in France, I have gained the following 
definite impressions: 

First. A large number of new and useful 
social activities have been started by- the 
French in all parts of France since the war 
began, 
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Second. The plans of work of some of 
these institutions are extremely good, but 
as a whole they are without coordination. 


Third. There is great interest everywhere 


in tuberculosis and child-welfare work, and 
American agencies operating here in these 
lines have wonderful opportunities. 


Fourth. There is complete accord and 
sympathetic coordination among all Ameri- 
can organizations in France. 


Fifth. If the present rate of progress can 
be maintained it is possible that France will 
have in four years, notwithstanding adverse 
conditions, an equipment of agencies for the 
prevention of tuberculosis and infant mor- 
tality second to no state in America. 


Sixth. There is great need for additional 
workers who bring special technical experi- 
ence, such as physicians with special experi- 
ence in tuberculosis or child-welfare; trained 
nurses with health experience; social workers 
with general experience. Some knowledge 
of French is very desirable. All such who 
are willing to consider coming should apply 
through the American Red Cross in Wash- 
ington, and start only when and as sent for 
from here. . 

Seventh. There is no need for additional 
Americans without special experience and 
special qualifications. 


Eighth. All American social workers here 
are delighted with the favorable opportunity 
for constructive work. 

Ninth. Everything which the State Char- 
ities Aid Association workers can do at home 
to increase the effectiveness and improve the 
quality of social work has an important and 
directly useful effect here. 

Tenth. I am thoroughly convinced that 
American relief work here is being pushed 
with exceptional devotion under expert di- 
rection and promises exceptional results. 


COLUMBIA’S FACULTY AND 
TRUSTEES 


ROTEST against the dismissal of 
Profs. J. McKeen Cattell and H. 


~W. L. Dana, two members of the Co- 


— 


lumbia University faculty whose posi- 
tions were declared vacant by the Board 
of Trustees last week because “they had 
done grave injury to the university by 
their public agitation against the con- 
duct of the war,” has already become 
tangible. Charles A. Beard, professor 
of politics, resigned on Monday partly 
as a result of this action, and both John 
Dewey and James Harvey Robinson 
have expressed their resentment. 

Professor Beard is one of the most 
widely known teachers in American uni- 
versities. In his letter of resignation to 
President Butler he said: 


I have been driven to the conclusion that 
the university is really under the control of 
a small and active group of trustees who 
have no standing in the world of education, 


who are reactionary and visionless in politics, 


narrow and medieval in religion. 


Declaring that he was among the first 
to urge a declaration of war by the 
United States -nd that he believed we 
should now press forward to a “just 
conclusion,” he said: 


I am convinced that while I remain in the 
pay of the trustees of Columbia University I 
cannot do effec i.e'v my humble part in sus- 
taining public oni ion in support of the just 


war on the German empire or take a posi- 
tion of independence in the days of recon- 
struction that are to follow. 


Professor Robinson declared that ‘ 
fear that a condition of repression may 
arise in this country similar -to that 
which we laughed at in Germany,’ and 
Professor Dewey issued a statement in 


which he said: 


I regard the action of Professor Beard as 
the natural consequence of the degrad- 
ing action of the trustees last week. 


Professor Cattell, the trustees charged, 
had written letters to members of Con- 
gress endeavoring to influence them to 
vote against sending soldiers of the new 
national army to Europe. Professor 
Dana is a trustee of the People’s Coun- 
cil and has been active in pacifist circles; 
he attended the recent meeting of the 
council in Chicago, which was inter- 
fered with by the police. He was as- 
sistant professor of comparative litera- 
ture and Professor Cattell was profes- 
sor of psychology. 

Professor Cattell, who is editor of 
the Scientific Monthly and the School 
and Society and has been on the Co- 
lumbia faculty for twenty-six years, 
is denied his pension from the university 
and also from the Carnegie Foundation 
by the action of the board. 

In dismissing the two professors, the 
trustees said that “the members of the 
committee on instruction of the faculty 
of applied science, representing the en- 
tire teaching staff of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, 
united in a written request to the presi- 
dent that they and their work be pro- 
tected from the ill results of the activi- 
ties of Professors Cattell and Dana.” 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 


AMERICAN Pusiic HEALTH  AssocrATION, WaR 
MeetinG, Washington, D. C., Oct. 17-20. Head- 


quarters, Hotel Willard. Acting secretary, A. 
W. Hedrick, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 


books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 
American Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 


year; Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
York. 


American Journal of Public Health; monthly; $3 
a year; 3 months’ triai (4 months to SuRvEY 
readers), 50 cents; American Public Health As- 
sociation, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


A Voice in the Wilderness; $1 a year. A magazine 
of sane radicalism. At present deals particu- 
larly with our autocratic suppression of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly. An 
indispensable magazine to the lover of liberty. 
12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


Better Films Movement: Bulletin of Affiliated 
Committees; monthly; $1; ten cents an issue. 
Information about successful methods. Ad- 
dress National Committee for Better Films, or 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22 
street, New York. 
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The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 


St., New York. 
The Co-operative Consumer; monthly; 25 cts. 
year. Co-operative League of America, 2 est 


13 St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, etc. Wm. J. Robinson, M.D., 
Editor. 12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Dial; fortnightly; $3 a year; five months’ 
trial to SURVEY readers $1. Constructive articles 
on social aspects, war and peace, by 6 
Kallen, of Committee on Labor, Advisory Com: 
mission, Council National Defense, starts Oc- 
tober 11. The Dial, 608 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 

The Journal of Home Economics; 
a year; foreign postage, 35c. 
20c.; American Home Economics Association, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Life and Labor; $1 a year; a spirited record of 
the organized struggle of women, by women, for 
women in the economic world. Published by 
The National Women’s Trade Union League, 
Room 703, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union 
Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Nees: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


The Playground Magazine; monthly; $2; Recrea- 
tion in Industries and Vocational Recreation 
are discussed in the August Playground. Prob- 
lems involved in laying out playgrounds are 
taken up in detail by A. E. Metzdorf, of Spring- 
field, Mass. Price of this issue $.50. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
) Madison Ave., New York. 

Proportional Representation Review; 
40 cents a year. 
sentation League, 
Philadelphia. 

Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 per 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southern Workman; monthly; illustrated; folk 
song, and corn club, and the great tidal move- 
ments of racial progress; all in a very human 
vein; $1 a year; Hampton Institute, Hampton, 

a. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 

Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


[Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


a year. De- 


monthly; $2 
extra; Canadian, 


quarterly; 
American Proportional Repre- 
802 Franklin Bank Bldg., 


AMERICAN PLAN FoR KEEPING THE BIBLE IN PuB- 
Lic ScHooLts; 32 pp., 6 cents postpaid, and A 
PRIMER OF THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONALISM; 
96 pp., 15 cents postpaid. Published by Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Ave., 
S. E., Washington, 


Buyinc Ciuss. Published by the Co-operative 


League of America, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 5 cents. 

Co-OPERATION IN THE UnitTep States. C. W. 
Perky, Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 

Tue Gary Pran 1n New Yorx City ScuHoots. 


Peter J. Brady, 823-4 World Building, New York. 


Law CoNncERNING CHILDREN Born Out or WeEp- 
Lock (so-called Castberg law). Adopted by the 
Norwegian Storthing, April 10, 1915. 10 cents 
from chairman of committee on Castberg Law, 
679 Lincoln Parkway, Chicago. 


MakinG THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5, cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Tue Reconstruction oF RELIGION FOR Humanity. 
Baccalaureate sermon preached by Rabbi Eman- 
uel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa, at Nebraska 
State Normal School. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


Survey 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] A 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, NviL. 

Better Films Movement, Ncsr. 
Birth Registration, AASPIM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Central Councils, Aaoc. 
Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Amer. Assn. for Org. Charity. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 


Charters, NML, Sso. 
CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Exhibit Assn. 

Natl. Com. for Better Films. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Nspiz, PRaa. 
CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


(Episcopal) Jt. Com. on Soc. Ser., Prc. 
(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 
CIVICS 


Am, Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Natl. Municipal League. 

Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Clinics, Industrial, Nev. 


Commission Government, NML, Szo. 
Community Organization, Atss. 
Conservation, CcuL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Nrww. 

Consumers, CLa. 

Cooperation, Cra. 

Coordination Social Agencies, Aapc, AIss. 


Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fccca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 

Crime, Sa. 

Disfranchisement, Naacp, 

EDUCATION 

Amer. Library Assn. 

Cooperative League of America. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Natl. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ep. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 

Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hz. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 

Electoral Reform, Nmu, Tr, APKL, 
Eugenics, Er. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps, Nysus. 


Fatigue, Nct. 
Feeblemindedness, Crrm,. Ncm#,. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation 
Franchises, Nu. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub, Health Assn. 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Ncsw, Ncwea, 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 

Health Insurance, AALL. 

History, ASNLH. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Net, Nctec. 

Hospitals, Naspr. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca. 

Idiocy, CPFM. 

Imbecility, Crrm. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywcea. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras, Tas. 
Industrial hygiene, APHA. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Consumers League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind, Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, NspPIie. 

Insanity, Ncmu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aati, Nc, Ncwec. 

Legislative Reform, Aprt. 

Liquor, Nt. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncmu. 
Military Relief, Arc. 

Minimum Wage, Net. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, NMt, 
National Service, Arss. 

Negro Training, Asniu, Hr, T1. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 

Nursing, ApuHa, Arc, Nopus. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 


PEACE 
National Woman’s Peace Party. 
Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, PRAa. 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Police, NML. 
Protection Women Workers, Net, Nras. 
Prostitution, AsHA. 
Public Health, ApHa, Connu, Nopus. 


RACE PROBLEMS é 
Assn. for Study Negro Life and Hist. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
AuiL, Er. 

Reconstruction. Ncsw. 

Regulation of Motion Pictures, Ncsr. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Necsr. Ywea. 
REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 
Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asma, Nysus. 
Schools, Anga, Hi, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Sxo. 
Short Working Hours, New. 
Social Agencies, Surveys of, Aaoc. 
Social Hygiene, Asua, Nysus. 


SOCIAL SERVICE - 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
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Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava. 
Joint Com. on Soc. Service, Pec. 


SOCIAL WORK ‘ 

Natl. Conference of Social Work. ; 
Statistics, RsF. 7 
SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncemu, Praa, Newea, Nspie. 
Taxation, Nt. > 
National Travelers Aid Society. 


TRAVELERS AID : 
National Travelers’ Aid Society. rs 
Travelers Aid Society. 2 


Jw. 
Tuberculosis, Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Nectc., Rsr. 
Unemployment, Aatt, 
WAR RELIEF 
Am. Red Cross, \ 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea 
WOMEN f 
Amer. Home Economics Assn, i 
Natl. Consumers’ League. 
Natl, League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Tass, Nuww, Tas. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. Workmen’s compensation; health in- 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one- 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING ~ 
CHARITY—Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, ch’n; Francis ~ 
H. McLean, gen. sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. | 
Correspondence and active field work in the or- — 
ganization, and solution of problems confronting, 
charity organization societies and councils of 
social agencies; surveys of social agencies; plans 
for proper coordination of effort between different _ 
social agencies. 3 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature on request. Traveling exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y; 1326 E. 
58 St., Chicago. Information supplied on any- 
thing that pertains to food, shelter, clothing or 
management in school, institution or home. 3\ 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y. Edward W. Bemis, Robert ~ 
A. Woods, dept. directors, Bible House, Astor ~ 
Place, New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all 
matters of community organization and progress. — 
Members of its staff glad to enter into consulta- 
tion by correspondence about given conditions 
or particular projects. Assists in bringing to in- 
dividual new undertakings the combined results 
and lessons of the best productive achievement. 
Ready to aid in securing publications, speakers, 
temporary or permanent leadership. Particular 
attention given to requests from communities in 
which all such effort is at an early stage. Seeks 
to bring about better cooperation among special- 
ized national organizations, toward securing the 
more comprehensive local application of their | 
types of service. Promotes the fullest extension 

of principles and methods which on a limited 
scale have conclusively shown their power for the 
upbuilding of the nation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Ch i- 
cago. Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Dr. W. A. Evans, pres., Chicago; A. W, Hed- 
rich, acting sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. Ob- 
ject: to promote public and personal health. Health 
Employment Bureau lists health officers, public 
health nurses, industrial hygienists, etc. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS — National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President_of the United States, 
resident; Robert W. DeForest, vice-president; 
ohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. 

Central Committee, a “appointed by the President 
of the United States: liam Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
Hr Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Controller of the Currency; Maj Spin ge 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, Se Aus 


_tant denominations. 
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Rear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 
War Council, appointed by the President of thd 
United States: Henry Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio, 

Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 

Department of Military Relief: John D. Ryan, 
director-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general, 

Department of Civilian Relief: W. Frank Per- 
sons, director-general. 

Bureau of Medical Service: 
H. C. Connor. 

Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
Jane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
ice, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
and County Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
Clement, director. 

Woman’s Bureau:, Miss Florence Marshall, di- 
rector. 

Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE asso- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
ahi upon request; membership $5; sustaining 


Lieutenant-Colonel 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 


OF CANCER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec. sec’y; 
25 W. 45 St., New York. To disseminate knowl- 
edge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment 


and prevention. ublications free on 
Annual membership dues $5. 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY—Carter G. Woodson, di- 
rector of research; 1216 You St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. To popularize the Negro and his 
contributions to civilization that he may not 
pecrme a negligible factor in the thought. of the 
world. 

BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years successful work throughout United States 
and Canada; estimates furnished. : 


COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED ON NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH—E. F. Robbins, exec. sec’y; 
203 E. 27 St., New York. To unite all govern- 
ment health agencies into a National Department 
of Health to inform the people how to prevent 
disease. . 

COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph P. Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
oncerning extent and menace of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 


request. 


_H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York City. 


To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
‘co-operation, foreign and ‘American. Annual mem- 
bership, $1, includes monthly, Co-Operative Con- 
sumer. 

COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 
—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 
tters, 242 E. Broadway, New York. Miss Helen 
Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 
gitls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 
poaal system of safeguarding. Invites member- 
ship. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION—EI- 
mer S. Forbes, sec’y; 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Makes community studies; suggests social work; 
publishes bulletins. 


EUGENICS’ REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Board of Registration: Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. 


Irving Fisher, Dr. Chas. B. Davenport, Luther 
Burbank, Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. A pub- 
lic service conducted by the Race Betterment 
Foundation and Eugenics’ Record Office for 
knowledge about human inheritance and eugenics. 
Literature free. Registration blanks for those 
who desire an inventory, and wherever possible. 
an estimate of their hereditary possibilities. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
g@enl. sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rey. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 

‘Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 

rles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 

Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, 
rin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, paces 
ampton, Va. ‘Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. 

Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 


vice- 


a State nor a Government school, Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


JOINT COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SERVICE OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH— 
Address Rev. F. M. Crouch, exec. sec’y; Church 
Missions House, 281: Fourth Ave., New York. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pree., 
Moorefield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, 
70 Fifth Ave., New 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M. D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 st., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; mothers’ pensions; juvenile 
delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. 
Publishes quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photo- 
graph, slides, and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare material 
and information, exhibits, posters, charts, lantern 
slides, pamphlets, bulletins, lecturers. Inquiries, 
invited. Publications free to members. Dues: ac- 
tive, $10; associate, $5. Will you help us build 
a better generation? 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR BETTER FILMS 
—Department of National Board of Review. of 
Motion Pictures. O. G. Cocks, sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Promotion of better fam- 
ily and young people’s films. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Write for pamphlets on mental hy- 
giene, prevention of insanity and mental deficiency. 
care of insane and feebleminded, surveys, social 
service in mental hygiene, state societies for men- 
tal hygiene. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
nian. dir.; Gordon L. Berry, fld. sec’y; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. 
Objects: To furnish information for associations, 
commissions and persons working to conserve 
vision; to publish literature of movement; to fur- 


James Welden Johnson; 
York. Membership 8,500 


nish exhibits, lantern slides, lectures. Printed 
matter: samples free; quantities at cost. Invites 
membership. Field, United States. Includes 


N. Y. State Com. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Gen- 
eral organization to discuss principles of humani- 
tarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Information bureau. 
eee, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas 
ity, May 22-29, 1918. Main divisinos and chair- 
men: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, 

Hodder. 
Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Mrs. Jessie D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. ‘ 

Industrial and Economic - Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, gen. sec’y; 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 87 branch leagues. 15,000 members. War 
program: To help our industrial army by pro- 
moting clinics for treatment of new diseases (in- 
cident to munitions work and to fatigue and 
strain); reasonable working hours; safe and sani- 
tary working conditions; decent standards of liv- 
ing; safeguards for women taking men’s places in 
industry; protection for children. Minimum mem- 
bership, $2. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
—250 Madison Ave., New York. Object: To 
have the kindergarten established in every public 
school. Four million children in the United States 
are now without this training. Furnishes bul- 
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letins, exhibits, lecturers, advice and information. 
In cooperation with United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, works for adequate legislation and for a 
wider interest in this method of increasing intelli- 
gence and reducing crime. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WOEKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New 
York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation and 
instruction in self-governing and supporting groups 
for girls over working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Address Educational Dept., Sun Bldg., N. Y. 
Advocates selection, distribution and Americani- 
zation and opposes indiscriminate restriction. Sum- 
marized arguments and catalog of publications on 
request. Minimum membership ($1) includes all 
available pamphlets and current publications. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE — Lawson 
Purdy, pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, sec’y; 
North American Bldg., Phila.; charters; commis- 
sion government; taxation; police; liquor; elec- 
toral reform; finances; accounting; efficiency; 
civic education; franchises; school extension. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop ‘standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and_ state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
tavelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
arian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American wom- 
en in arousing the nations to respect the sacred- 
ness of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. {room 703], Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


NEW YORK SOCIAL HYGIENE SOCIETY 
(Formerly Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis)—Dr. James Pederson, sec’y; 105 W. 
40 St., New York. Seven educational pamphlets, 
10c. each. Four reprints, 5c. each. ues—Ac- 
tive, $2; Contributing, $5; sustaining, $10. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent literature; 
selected bibliographies. Maintains lecture bureau 
and health exhibit. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
Dir., 130 E. 22 st.; New -York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, South- 
ern Highland Division. 

SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. National clearing 
house for information on short ballot and com- 
mission government, city manager plan, county 
government. Pamphlets free. 

TRAVELERS’ AID SOCIETY—Orin C. Baker 
gen’l sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New York. Pro- 
vides advice, guidance and protection to travelers 
especially women and girls, who need assistance 
It is non-sectarian and its services are free ir- 
respective of race, creed, class or sex, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Beit of the South; fur 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Mabel Cratty, general sec’y; 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York. To advance the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county Associa- 
tions; hygiene and physical education; gymna- 
siums, swimming-pools and summer camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
and business classes; employment bureaus; Bible 
study and vesper services; holiday homes; na- 
tional training school for seeretaries; foreign 
work; war emergency work. 
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Twenty-five yearsago theGeneral 
Electric Company was founded. 


Since then, electricity has sent its 


thrill through the whole structure ~ 


of life. 

Eager to turn wheels, to lift and 
carry, to banish dark, to gather 
heat, to hurl voices and thoughts 
across space, to give the world 
new tools forits work—electricity 
has bent to man’s will. 
Throughout this period the Gen- 
eral Electric Company has held 
the great responsibilities and high 
ideals of leadership. 


»deeper mysteries it yet shall solve 
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It has set free the spirit of research. 


It has given tangible form to in- 
vention, in apparatus of infinite 
precision and gigantic power. 


And it has gone forth, co-operat- 
ing with every industry, to com- 
mand this unseen force and fetch 
it far to serve all people. 

By the achievements which this 
company has already recorded 
may best be judged the greater 
ends its future shall attain, the 


in electrifying more and more ot 
the world’s work. 
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